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Tie currency scheme (known as the ‘‘in- 
terconvertible bond”) which, it is said, 
Secretary Windom is considering as a possi- 
ble feature of his forthcoming report, has 
been mooted several times since the close of 
the war. It proposes that the Government 
shall make a new issue of bonds bearing a 
very low rate of interest, say 2 per cent., 
and sell these to the public at par, and that 
whenever thereafter the depositors shall 
want to have their money back, they can 
get it by simply passing the bonds back 
to the Treasury—the interest to stop when 
the retéxchange is made, and the process 
to be repeated ad libitum. The princi- 
pal objection to the plan is, that it creates 
a permanent national debt, and to some 
extent engages the Government to find pro- 
fitable employment for the money of the 
people. It is true that 2 per cent. is a very 
low rate of interest, but itis also true that 
six or seven hundred millions is now invest- 
ed in Governinent bonds at about 2!'5 per 
cent., counting the premium that the bonds 
command in the market. This 2'¢ per cent. 
is the rate that investors are willing to accept 
when they geta satisfactory security running 
not more than seventeen years, Fora bond 
running indefinitely, 2 per cent. would be 
an attractive investment. It would absorb 
an immense sum of money, and the question 
would immediately arise what to do with it 
to make it earn its own interest If it is 
locked up in the Treasury, it produces con- 
traction at once—that is, it produces the 
very condition which the interconvertible 
bond was intended to prevent or allay. But 
the Government has no use for money except 
to pay its own current obligations and its 
funded debt as the latter matures. It cannot 
buy railroad securities with the proceeds, 
nor can it invest in bond and mortgage, as 
savings banks do. It can do nothing but 
keep the money till the bondholders call for 
it. For these reasons, which every banker 
and business man will appreciate, we think 
that the interconvertible-bond scheme will 
prove a failure, whether recommended by 
Secretary Windom or not. 








Mr. W. D. Foulke, Chairman of the Civil- 
Service Reform League’s Executive Commit- 
tee, has addresseda letter to Robert P. Por- 
ter, Superintendent of the Census, which 
puts that functionary in a very unpleasant 
light. Mr. Porter had taken the high ground 
that a national census could not possibly be 
partisan, but that a police census taken in 
New York might very easily be such, and 
prebably was such. Mr. Foulke very perti- 
nently asks why a national census may not be 
partisan when its chief officer refused to have 
the census-takers chosen by the civil-service 
rules, but insisted that they should be select- 
ed by partisan ‘‘ boss” methods. The hei- 








nousness of this method of taking a national 
census was made all the more glaring by the 
fact that the Republican national platform 
promised an extension of the civil-service 
rules to all branches of the public service 
where it was applicable. To no branch of the 
service could it be more applicable than to 
the national census, where accuracy is the 
first requisite. Nocensus can be of any value 
unless it commands public contidence. It 
may serve for the mere purpose of appor 
tioning members of Congress, but that is a 
small part of the information that we look for 
in such a work. We expect to find in it statis 
tics of every description, which shall serve 
for business men to make calculations upon, 
for Congressmen and public speakers and 
journalists to appeal to, and for historians 
and scientists to build upon. With subordi 
nates of the best training and of proved fit 
ness, errors will creep into such a work, but 
they will be small and will not impair conti- 
dence in the work as a whole. 





What sort of riff-raff was gathered up by 
Porter for this immense and costly work 
may be learned by one example There is 
no reason to suppose that the census-takers 
in Indiana were worse than the 
country generally, since they were all chosen 
by the same methed, the Republican Con- 
gressmen being allowed to make patronage 
and loot of the whole body. The 
Civil-Service Chronicle the Journal of 
Indianapolis gave us some account of these 
interesting people last June. The Supervi 
sor of the Census for Indiana selected Mr. 
Merrill Moores, an active politician and a 
member of the Republican City Committee 
to take charge of the work in Indianapolis. 
Mr. Mocres naturally gave the jobs to the 
party workers. The work was so shocking- 
ly done that Mr. Moores himself cried out 
against it, and declared that some of his ap- 
pointees had turned out 
ures. Out of forty 
ing in the Journal office twenty were missed 
by the census-takers. ‘‘ The trouble,” 
the Journal, “grows out of the inexperi- 
ence of enumerators and slipshod, unfaith- 
ful performance of duty on their part.” 
Exactly so. You choose a parcel of ward 
**heelers ” to do a work requiring education, 
character, and experience, and 
plain of them for slipshod, 
formance of 


those in 
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total vote was about 3,000 smal! 





of the Republican candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and over 4,000 smaller than that for 
the Republican candidate for Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. While the Republican vote 
this year is 78,000 smaller than that cast 
for Harrison in 1888, it is 35,000 larger than 








that cast at the last election for Governor, in 





ISS6. In 


idrvest) Vole 


the party has ever cast for a candidate for 


Governor Phe vote fer Pattison is tt 
largest vote ever cast fora D ocra candi 
date for either Governor or President, being 


18.000 largerthan the vote cast for Cleveland 
in ISSS, and 94.000 larger than that cast for 
the Democratic candidate for Governor in 
INS6 The total vote cast for all candidates, 
including Prohibition and Labor, is 60 000 
less than that cast for all candidates the 
last Presidential election, and near y 100,000 


greater than that cast in the last election 


Governor. Delamater ran about 0,000 
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votes behind the other Repub 
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While it is very plain that nearly all the 
sworn statements of expenditures during the 


campaign, which the candidates at the Isst 
election in this State are filing under the 
Corrupt Practices Law, are more of less 


direct violations of the spirit of the law, 
they are still not entirely valueless. They 
show several things very clearly, one 
of which is that the practice of assess 
ing candidates is pretty general by both 


parties throughout the State. Moreover, all 


the candidates are minute and exact tu 
giving the sums spent for postage, rai! 
way fares, and the like, but in every 


stance in which a Jarge sum has 


> 2 


disbursed, the amount is put down as a 


lump payment to a campaign committee 


or organization. One candidate for the As 
sembiv, Mr. Mase of Dutchess County, de- 


clares that he paid $819.15 in getting elected 


As the salary of the office is only $1,500, it is 
ditticult to see how Mr. Mase is going to be 
able to pass the winter at Albany without 
being out of pocket. His case is typical of 
, tl 
oe ait 


brought out bv 
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many others, for one 
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the proof they 
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An amusing difficulty has been created by 


the return of his expenditures filed 
bv the Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the Thirt Mr. Bu g. He 


lared that paid , to the 


sworn 


i¢ had 


? 
tate 





rm, 


Democratic County Committee he Chair- 


man and Treasurer of the Committee says he 
Mr. Bunt- 
other $250 to the 


Mr. Weather- 


never received more than $500, 
ing says he paid the 


Secretary of the Committee, 


wax. The latter says he did receive some 
money from Mr. Bunting, declines to remem- 
ber the precise amount, and asserts that he 


paid it over to the Treasurer of the Committee, 


who declares that he never received it, 
The matter is likely to get into the courts 
for settlement unless somebody’s memory is 


made more definite by some means or other. 
We should advise Mr. Bunting to keep close 
upon the track of Mr. Weatherwax, until 
he finds out precisely where that $250 went 
to when it was supposed to be in transit 
from the hands of the Secretary to those of 
the Chairman and Treasurer. This business 
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of accounting strictly for campaign funds is 
a new one among campaign workers, and it 
is not surprising that some of them should 
get into complicated states of mind in try- 
ing to execute it. 





Every additional statement of election ex- 
penditures which is filed by a Tammany 
candidate confirms the fact, already suflicient- 
ly disclosed, that the ‘ assessment” evil 
flourishes with slight check under Gov. 
Hill’s Corrupt Practices Act. The state- 
ments filed on Thursday of last weck by 
Mayor Grant, John J. Gorman, Tammany 
candidate for Sheriff, and James M. Fitz- 
simons, Tammany candidate for City Court 
Judge, show that each of them paid an as. 
sessment of $4,000 to Tammany Hall as the 
price of his nomination. The Mayor rather 
ingeniously disguises the payment in his 
case by dividing up the amcunt into items 
for printing and circulating of ‘ pasters” 
and documents, but the others reveal the 
payment openly. The statement of Col. 
Fellows confirms the previous view that the 
regular asstssment for a Tammany Congres- 
sional nomination was about $1,000. The 
Colonel gave $150 of bis amount to the 
Voorhis Democracy, thus disclosing the pro- 
portionate size of the return which Tammany 
made to that specuiative organization for its 
‘‘endorsement” of the Tammany ticket. 
The assessment on candidates for the Assem- 
bly seems to have ranged from $150 to $500, 
and on candidates for Aldermen from $100 
to $200, according to the ability of the vic- 
tims to pay. 





An estimated table of Tammany’s total re- 
ceipts through ‘‘ assessments” upon candi- 
dates, assuming that there has been no false- 
hood or evasion in the sworn statements, 
shows the following results: 


gree re Pre kbs eres en ene soe OOD 
District Attorney....... cbivetnee poe oe oe 4,000 
oe OOO PEE oe pb wismw eile sccvcssee &,000 
CIPRO 6 see awis a8 500:0d Wows ceoose OO 
CSOTRIFEROLIOE gb n.s os -620 ees esce jee sanoen 2.500 
President of the Board of Aldermen,.... 2,060 
Superior Court Judge... .. ...... seeess BOGUD 
City Court Judge, two candidates....... 8,000 
Coroner (not yet filed) .......... Stans 2,000 
Civil Justices, two candidates........... 4 QUO 
Congressmen, six candidates............ 6,000 
Assemblymen, twenty-tour candidates,.. 7.800 
Aldermen, twenty-four candidates ...... 3,500 

WOU citar sietsarsessane chen apnea $62,500 


The price which ‘Judge McAdam paid for 
the Superior Court nomination emphasizes 
the well-known fact that Tammany has for 
years obtained a higher price for its judicial 
nominations than for almost any other with- 
in its control. The long term and the high 
salary which pertain to the more important 
judgeships are considered sufficient reason 
for this. It has happened frequently in 
the past that as much as $25,000 has been 
paid for a Superior or a Supreme Court 
nomination. In fact, the ‘‘ assessment” evil 
has always assumed its most extreme as well 
as most dangerous form in reference to judi- 
cial nominations, Nothing but explicit legal 
prohibition either to levy or pay any price 
for the nomination will suffice to break up 
the practice. 





The banquet to ex-Senator Thurman of 





sion of his seventy-seventh birthday, was a 
merited tribute to a man who is highly ho- 
nored throughout the country, as well as in 
the State where he has spent nearly his 
whole life. It was essentially a tribute to 
robust integrity, for that has been the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the man, and the 
general recognition by the nation of his 
high qualities evoked by the occasion should 
go far towards compensating him for the 
ingratitude which the Democratic Machine 
in Ohio has more than once shown toward 
him of late years when it had a Senatorship 
to dispose of. It was natural and proper 
that the honors of the evening should be 
shared by ex-President Cleveland, who em- 
bodies the sime sturdy qualities which cha- 
racterize Mr, Thurman. It was inevitable 
that the speeches should take their tone from 
the recent great victory of the principle 
for which Cleveland and Thurman stood two 
years ago; and the ex-President’s remarks 
upon the new Republican doctrine regard- 
ing ‘‘cheapness” illustrate afresh the ab- 
surdity of the position which the party has 
assumed. 


The following interesting despatch comes 
from Kansas City: 

“J. A. McKay, the Farmers’ Alliance candi- 
date who was elected Judge of the judicial 
di-trict composed of Barber and Comanche 
Counties, Kansas, never studied law, never 
was admitted to the bar, and never wasina 
court in any official capacity. His Alliance 
will send him to Ann Arbor to study law for 
sixty days and prepare himself for the bench.” 
But how can his Alliance do this for him 
without expelling him after his studies are 
completed? Under its rules and regulations 
lawyers are excluded from membership 
because of their unfitness to promote the 
public welfare. Resolutions have also been 
adopted repeatedly by the Alliance de- 
claring that farmers alone should be elect- 
ed to fiil judicial positions. Sixty days’ 
study of law, therefore, while it might not 
make a farmer enough of a lawyer to unfit 
him, from the Alliance point of view, for 
the bench, would certainly unfit him for a 
member of the Aliiance. Why “poison” 
his mind with sixty days’ study of what is 
sure to be bad for him as a promoter of pub- 
lic interests? If precedent is wanted for 
putting Mr. McKay upon the bench in 
the present condition of his legal know- 
ledge, it can be found in this city. We 
have eight or ten police justices on the 
bench here, each drawing a salary of $8,000, 
who were in that condition when they were 
put there, and have remained in substan- 
tially the same condition ever since. 





Itis not the tariff issue alone on which 
prominent Republican newspapers at the 
West insist that their party must back 
down, The Force Biil also is recognized as 
acase of kicking against the pricks. ‘‘The 
McKinley Bill,” says the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, ‘‘has cost us a majority in Congress. 
The Lodge Elections Bill, if its passage is in- 
sisted upon, is more than likely to cost us 
the Presidency.” Referring toa report from 
Washington that it would not be surprising 


Ohio at Columbus last Thursday, on the occa- ' if the Dill should be quietly abandoned, the 





Omaha (Neb.) Bee says: ‘‘ Undoubtedly that 
course would be heartily approved by a very 
large majority of the Republican party. 
Whatever may be said in defence of legisla- 
tion of this kind as an act of justice to 
a large body of the people who are de- 
prived of the franchise, and therefore 
are not properly represented in Con- 
gress, or indeed are not represented at all, 
the fact must be owned that the masses of 
the Repubiican party do not believe such 
legislation to be expedient, while many 
thousands of them hold the opinion that it 
would fail of its purpose. Under existing 
circumstances it is obviously the part of 
wisdom to allow the Election Bill to quietly 


’ 


die.’ 





The attempt to call in question the validity 
of the McKinley tariff because of the omis- 
sion of a paragraph in the engrossed copy of 
the bill submitted to the President for his 
signature, has attracted some attention 
abroad, where the McKinley Bill is regarded 
with greater interest than has perhaps ever 
before been bestowed on any enactment of 
Congress. The Berlin Nation recalls a simi- 
lar accident in the passage of a military 
penal code for the German Empire in 1872, 
but there is really a vast difference between 
the two cases. In the German case there 
was also, it is true, an unintentional drop- 
ping of a clause from the bill as_ first 
drafted and as intended to be submitted to 
a vote; but the omission had occurred be- 
fore the bill had gone to a second reading, 
The law was passed by the Reichstag, ap- 
proved by the Emperor, and officially pub- 
lished in its erroneous form, The error was 
then discovered and was corrected in a cha- 
racteristic manner. The Government an. 
nounced in its official journal, in the follow- 
ing year (18738), that by a misprint a clause 
bad been omitted from the law, which 
should read as follows—giving the version 
which the Government assumed that 
the Reichstag had meant to pass. So 
arbitrary a proceeding would never be tole- 
rated in any country which possessed a valid 
tradition of constitutional or parliamentary 
government, The only proper way of cor- 
recting the error would have been for the 
Legislature of the Empire to pass a supple- 
mentary bill, or an amendment to the code, 
setting forth the correct tenor of the law. 
By the course actually pursued, the law 
officers of the Crown took it upon them- 
selves, by a simple official rescript, to 
usurp legislative functions. One can ima- 
gine how promptly all parties in the 
British Parliament would lay aside their dif- 
ferences in a unanimous rebuke of any at- 
tempt to set so dangerous a precedent. So 
great, however, is the German docility, and 
so accustomed are the German people to 
acts of this kind, that they accept them asa 
matter of course. In the present instance it 
would seem that a law has been upon the 
statute-book for eighteen years without ever 
having been legally enacted by any compe- 
tent authority. 





The excitement in Europe over Dr. Koch’s 
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discovery continues to increase, which is 
not surprising, considering that it promises 
the extinction, or at least great dimi- 
nution, of one of the scourges of the 
human race. Medicine has for the last 
twenty years lagged behind surgery, and 
threatened the physician preper with the 
loss of a portion at least of his old pre- 
eminence, in the popular mind, over the sur- 
geon. Bacterio ogy, however, seems now to 
promise a great renewal of his ancient fame, 
and to raise the bottle once more high above 
the knife. For even if the Koch discovery 
be only half as successful as it now 
promises to be, it opens up a field of possi- 
ble remedy for sume of the more serious 
human ills the importance of which it 
would be difficult toexaggerate. The bacillus 
as a cause of disease has been found out be- 
yond question, and Dr. Koch’s even partial 
success in destroying it in the case of con- 
sumption will of course infuse fresh energy 
aud activity into the search for the means of 
attacking it in cancer and many other mala- 
dies. So that we may fairly expect the next 
ten years to be the most fruitful in the an 
nals of medicine. 





The European papers are indulging in 
much appropriate lamentation over the ex- 
tinction, in the male line at least, of the 
glorious House of Orange—the House which 
produced William the Silent, and Maurice of 
Nassau, and William III. of England, and 
which won the Dutch Republic, foot by foot, 
both from the ocean and the tyranny of Spain. 
It has at last come to an endin the per- 
son of the present King, who has been 
pronounced hopelessly insane, and has con- 
sequently been deposed, his place being 
taken by a Council of Regency pending 
the majority of his daughter. No royal 
house in Europe—in fact, no existing Euro- 
pean family—has had such claims on popular 
respect. It is the only one which, from its 
first appearance on the scene, has been asso- 
ciated with the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, and has defended it through good 
and evil fortune, in peace and war. It has 
given shelter and security to many of the 
greatest masters of modern thought—to Des- 
cartes, to Spinoza, to Jurieu, to Arnauld, to 
Bayle, to the French Jansenists and Hugue- 
nots, as well as to the English Puritans. It 
delivered England from the Stuart tyranny 
and confusion and discredit, and made a bul- 
wark for the Protestant cause when Protes- 
tantism was the sole refuge of free thought 
and free speech in the world. To have it end 
in a lunatic is a melancholy commentary on 
the evanescence of all human greatness. 





The usual parliamentary struggle in Den- 
mark has begun with the presentation before 
the lower house of the budget for 1891 1892. 
The statement of the Minister of Finance 
estimates the income for that period at 
54,889,874 kr. (say $15,100,000), and the ex- 
penditures at 59,166,508 kr. (say $16,300,- 
000), leaving a deficiency of over a million 
dollars. Among the proposed expenditures are 
1,000,000 kr. for the civil list, and 223,240 








kr. for the appanages of the royal house 

The interest on the public debt wil. amount 
to 6,866,280 kr.; 10,683 413 kr. is requested 
for the army, and 6,794,508 kr. for the navy 
It is interesting to note that, 
roads in charge of the 

profit of over two million 


while the ruil- 
State show a 
kroner, the 
telegraph system is run at an annual loss 
The items in 
the budget that will attract most attention 
and afford material for the hottest debate ar 
those connected with the army and navy. 


of over a quarter of a million. 


In addition to the amounts already mention 
ed, 3.598,800 kr. is requested for fortifications 
around Copenhagen and for certain special 
needs of the army, and 500,000 kr. for the con 
struction of 
for 400,000 kr. for an art museum in Copen 


new war-ships. The request 
hagen, to contain the collection of statuary 
recently presented by the brewer Jacobsen, 
will also doubtless meet with fierce opposi 
tion on the part of the Radical ma): rity In 
the lower house, 


The chief bone of contention between 
two parties is, however, the question of the 
defences of Copenhagen and the increase of 
the army and navy The Conservatives 
bearing in mind Nelson’s bombardment of 
1807, insist upon the necessity of providing 
against a similar attack on the part of Ger 
many, While the Radicals claim with equa 
obstinacy that Denmark's only safety lies in 
a policy of unarmed neutrality In 
meantime the roval will is executed by 
means Of the provisional law, against whic 
the protests of the majority are of no ava 
How this strange conflict will terminate it is 
impossible to foresee. That it cannot last for 


ever is self-evident, and before many years 





some compromise will undoubted’y be mad 

The influence of Berg, the early leader of 
the Left, is undoubtedly on the wan , and 
his party are beginning to dout e wisdon 
of Brand’s motto in Ibsen’s drama of that 
name, ‘‘ All or nothing.’ The Ministry, 
too, have for several years shown a willing 
ness to meet their opponents half way. Un 

- ae: : 


der a less popular king and a less honest and 
capable ministry, the p 
1 their opinions by forces 


since have asserte¢ 
- but of such violent measures there 


of arms 


seems at present to be no fear 


Parnell’s political career may possibly be 


closed by the verdict of the jury in the O Shea 


case. This catastrophe has long been impend 

ing. His prolonged and mysterious absences 

from London durin 

sion have been a source of great anxiety both 

to his Irish followers and his English allies 
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have neither followed nor consulted him, 
] find it difficult or impossi 


ble to act with him or stand up for him, even 


but they will now 





if the Irish are willing to continue to serve 
under him. But it is just possib’e the Irish 
mav be willing to serve under him as a sort 
ot defi ance t E glis? public opinion They 
will not feel as much responsibility for his 
private morals as if 1} were a Catholic, 


ind'gnation 


and they may resent English 








over his fall as A pec of hy por risy 
For the truth is that the English public, of 
the upper class at least, onlv resents these 
lapses from virtue on the part of a publie 
man when thev are fe f out by the com 
plaint of the injured husband They have 
cond ned, and are WwW loni wv, iar ger 
and more persistent and more ¢ sprceuous 
wrongdk than Parnell’s, of a similar cha 
racter, ont part of a prot ent politictar 
but then it has not been dragged to light tn 
1 divorce ¢ rt It 1 st bye admitted 
too. that the ruleon which they a that no 
publi an shall be da ged by charyes of 
this kind unless thev sre proved in court 
has the merit of great conve ce and ce 
cency as well as of fair pay It saves 
them = fro t i ged with filthy 
s andal ay Ti tl r t ee T . c tT css 
be ides sav cent n from } iviny 
their privat ves laid bar verv time thev 
seceKR AS Pat B tine | st 
w! ‘ very tferent s w to t 
I sh | ca MAY 
refuse ¢ Llesce this arra eme : i 
may esr ‘ \ Fonsiy cy } 
Parne a Ye F 
That Ps s wnfall w have much 
{ ett 4 t situs t 8 Very 
unlikely 1} Ir quest s too old 
and w establis be dependent either 
T r = ‘ t + t r > t = css on anv 
polit s life or characte It has survived 
i great s, and w loubtless sur 
viv Par l Iris S A peop have 
ear i nw) 1 a distix cuishe 1 
hietor " e } < ‘Nv i em ‘ he g the 
st Tsis t Taces That s, thev k 
the I ] lis av sa com! q tali- 
ties which their character as individuals does 
not lead toexpect. A score of things have 
occurred in tl ns and downs of Irish agita- 
tion during the past century to lead the Eng 
lish public to believe that the eternal Irish 
bother was at last over, but the turmoil has 


slwavs begun again, the Irish demand, 
after ead collapse, rising higher than be- 

r nd the difficulties of the situation be- 
coming greater. Dillon is very likely to 


take Parnell’s place, in case the latter is de- 


posed. He will not impress the British pub- 


during the last two or three years. They | lic as much as Parnell has done, but he will 
have never felt certain that there might not | do, for the eighty-six votes will follow him as 
come any day out of these dark places steadily as they followed Parnell, and it is 
some damaging explosion. The anxiety | these votes, and not Parnell, which make 





would pr 





Treason, to foresee how he will take this final 
blow. 


His leadership only covers the Irish 
} 
i 


Seotch 





ve. There sre among them, too, 
Mr. Morley said recently—and he appealed 
ll who had served with them in commit 
tees to corroborate his statement—at least six 
whoin quickness of perception, in readiness 
in debate, and in capacity for business are 


| the equals of every one in the House except 


Mr. Gladstone. 
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7HE ORIGIN OF THE TROUBLE. 


Tue regularity with which Lombard Street 
goes into wild foreign speculations and loses 
its money is one of the striking phenomena 
of British history. Some people sre still 
living to whom the present difficulties in 
London will recall the crisis of 1825. ‘All 
the gambling propensities of human 
nature,” said the ‘Annual Register’ of 
the period, ‘‘were constantly solicited 
into action, and crowds of individuals 
of every description, the credulous and the 
suspicious, the crafty and the bold, the raw 
and the experienced, the intelligent and the 
ignorant, princes, nobles, politicians, pa- 
triots, lawyers, physicians, divines, philoso- 
phers, poets, intermingled with women of 
all ranks and degrees, spinsters, wives, and 
widows, hastened to venture some portion of 
their property in schemes of which scarcely 
anything was known except the name.” The 
speculations of that period began with Mexi- 
can and South American mines, but they 
soon ran into the wider field of Govern- 
ment loans. ‘‘ No sooner,” says Professor 
Leone Levi, in his ‘ History of British Com- 
merce,’ ‘‘ was it understood that the State of 
Peru had consented to borrow, than the 
utmost anxiety prevailed to lend. The con- 
tractors, with scrip in hand, had difficulty 
in checking the eagerness of a crowd of ap- 
plicants. Portuguese and Mexican, Greek 
and Brazilian, Peruvian and Buenos Ayres 
loans were in equal favor, purchasers little 
knowing and caring less about the financial 
or economic condition of the States to whom 
such money was lent. The loans contracted 
between 1821 and 1825 amounted in all to 
£48,000,000.” 

This is a very apt description of what has 
been repeated half-a-dozen times since, and 
is especially descriptive of what has been 
going on during the past three or four years, 
not only in England, but on the Continent 
as well. The London Statist has kept 
close watch of the Argentine speculations, 
and has repeatedly raised the cry of warn- 
ing, and has as often been censured by the 
great houses that were promoting them. 
The crisis which the Statist foreshadowed 
has come, but, fortunately, means have 
been found to save the great house of Bar- 
ing, the principal offender, from suspension. 
Probably the steps taken for this purpose are 
sufficient to include all the other derelicts, 
for it would be idle and useless to stop the 
crevasse at one place only. Undoubtedly the 
$55,000,000 clubbed together will take care of 
everything. Undoubtedly it was necessary 
that the house of Baring should be saved, 
lest, as in the case of Overend, Gurney & Co. 
in 1866, the fall of one mammoth institution 
should carry down a multitude of others. 

The South American speculations which 
have come to such a disastrous close have 
consisted chiefly of loans to governments, 
provinces, and cities, for every conceivable 
purpose, for railways, harbors, street paving, 
public buildings, school-houses, markets, 
tenement-houses, bridges, theatres, hospitals, 
boulevards, public squares, and drainage, be- 
sidesbanking and farm mortgages, They be- 
gan as long ago as 1881. Prior to that time 





the Argentine Government proper had been a 
moderate borrower. It negotiated loans 
through the Barings to the net amount (7. ¢., 
exclusive of conversions) of £19,169,000 be- 
tween the years 1866 and 1889, besides a net 
amount of £7,455,000 through other houses, 
English and continental. In addition the 
Government had guaranteed the interest on 
railway capital to the amount of £1,382,390 
per annum. The interest on the national 
debt proper was at the average rate of 43/ 
per cent. 

In addition to these there were loans to 
the separate provinces amounting in the ag- 
gregute to £20,148,836, all negotiated since 
1882, all bearing interest at 6 per cent., and 
municipal loans to the amount of £18,201,- 
056, all negotiated within the past three 
years and bearing interest at the average 
rate of 514 per cent. Adding the capital 
sum of the railway loans to the Government, 
provincial, and municipal loans, the ‘ tatist 
foots up £100,000,000 of foreign borrowings 
by the Argentines, nearly all since 1882. 
But that is not the end. There is a 
mass of ‘‘ insecurities,” issued by Argentine 
companies at home, estimated by the Bue- 
nos Ayres Standard at $600,000,000 silver, 
plus $500,000,000 of land mortgage bonds, 
guaranteed by the Government, known 
as Cedulas. All this mountain of debt 
rested on a population of only four mil- 
lions, and not the very best kind of popula- 
tion, although remarkably puffed up with a 
sense of their own importance, as people are 
apt to be when they have a rage for internal 
improvements which they are gratifying 
with the money of foreigners. The situation 
is very like that of our own Western States 
in 18387. 

Of course such a situation could not last. 
Interest could not be paid except by further 
borrowing, and there must come an end to 
borrowing sometime. Last spring we began 
to hear of negotiations for a fresh loan of ten 
millions sterling. The great houses, and 
especially the Barings, were eager to make 
this loan, provided the money should be left 
in London to pay the interest on past bor- 
rowings. But this did not suit the Argen- 
tines. They wanted the money “to goon 
with,” but were told flatly that they could 
not have it. Then they talked about leaving 
half of it in London and taking the other 
half to go on with. While this sort of 
chaffering was in progress, the revolution 
in Buenos Ayres broke out, and _ it 
became pretty generally known that the 
head of the Government was a corrupt ras- 
cal, and that the local banks were rotten. 
Argentine securities fell on the London 
Stock Exchange, but not so much as might 
have been expected. The great houses couid 
not afford to see a heavy decline. They 
were obliged tosustain Argentines, and to do 
so they had to sell Americans. This was in 
the month of August. The pressure on our 
market soon became serious. The Statist 
of October 25 says that this selling of Ameri- 
cans in anticipation of the Argentine crisis 
began in June, that ‘‘it caused a persistent 
fall, and that every fall, by augmenting dif- 
ferences and wiping out margins, compelled 
fresh sales.” 





In September, President Celman having 
resigned, the new Government was author- 
ized to add a new issue of $60,000,000 of ir- 
redeemable paper to the existing stock of 
$260,000,000, although the premium on gold 
was 190 per cent. It became more and more 
apparent that if a new gold loan were made 
for any purpose whatever, the great houses 
would bave to furnish the money them- 
selves, since the public would not buy 
a share or a bond. On the contrary, 
the shopkeepers, the clerks, the country 
parsons, the widows, and the small specula- 
tors were selJing at every favorable oppor- 
tunity. As security for a new loan of $20,- 
000,000 gold the Government offered to turn 
over the Andes Railway and its own claim 
on the Buenos Ayres Waterworks. Simul- 
taneously the Government assumed the 
debts of the provinces and took over the 
property represented by the debts; but as 
the Government could not pay its own 
debts, this confession that the provinces also 
were bankrupt did not help matters. The 
situation became so strained in October that 
rumors began to circulate on the Continent 
that the Barings were in difficulties. These 
rumors were published in a Paris newspaper, 
and although the publication was ascribed 
to blackmail, it nevertheless obtained a cer- 
tain amount of credence even in London, 
where the house of Baring has been a syno- 
nym for stability for more than a century. 
About ten days ago it was reported by ca- 
ble that a large sum in gold had been taken 
in London for export to South America, and 
that the Bank of England had raised the 
rate of discount to 6 per cent. It is 
doubtful whether any gold was really 
sent to South America, for the ca- 
ble now tells us that Dr. Plaza, the Ar- 
gentine expert, who is now in London, is 
treating with the Barings and other firms 
regarding immense operations, involving a 
loan of £4,000,000, besides the settlement of 
the national, provincial, and Cedula loans, 
but that he has not yet formulated proposals 
acceptable to the financiers. This means 
that the great houses are still hovering about 
the corpse of Argentine credit, but are un- 
willing even yet to look facts in the face and 
to acknowledge that it is a corpse. The 
true cause of thecrisis on both sides of the 
Atlantic is there. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND SCIENCE. 


WueEn the Republican party was founded 
thirty-five years ago, it either then, or very 
soon after, comprised the great bulk of the 
intelligent and educated men in the North- 
ern States. It was not very long before 
it absorbed most of the teachers, the profess- 
ors, the ministers, the literary and scientific 
men in all parts of the North. It became par 
excellence the enlightened party—the party 
which had the mind of the country at its 
back, and from which all forms of mental 
activity were surest of encouragement and 
protection. The way in which, as soon as it 
became simply a tariff party, it hastened to 
lay aside this distinction and sacrifice all 
the higher civilizing agencies to money- 
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making for manufacturers, is one of the 
most interesting episodes in its history. 

We cannot in an article like this fol- 
low step by step its conversion into an 
enemy of nearly all the instruments of 
knowledge and scientific progress. Suffice 
it to say that, in its rage for useless money, 
it taxed books, and pictures, and scientific 
instruments, in fact nearly every lead- 
ing agency of intellectual advance besides 
steadily refusing to give foreign authors the 
benefit of copyright on their books, and to 
make any effort to secure for American 
authors similar protection abroad. An as- 
sembly of Gauchos from the South American 
pampas could not well have been more in- 
different to or more contemptuous towards 
the claims of science and literature and art to 
recognition or encouragement than the Re- 
publican majoritics in both houses for the 
last twenty years. Within that period experts 
in nearly every department of human 
knowledge have become a butt for the ridi- 
cule of Republican politicians, under the 
general name of ‘‘bookmen” or “littery 
fellers’; and scorn for their opinions has 
during nearly the whole of that period, been 
one of the notes of party soundness. 

In the McKinley Bill this scorn has 
found remarkable expression. The _ bill 
may be considered as the dying declaration 
of the party touching its attitude towards 
civilization, and as such its sincerity can- 
not be questioned, The branch of medical 
science known as “‘ bacteriology” —that is, 
the study of the minute organisms to whose 
agency many of the worst diseases which 
afflict the human race are now known to be 
due—has during the past twenty years as- 
sumed immense importance, culminating in 
the discovery of Professor Koch which is 
now making so much sensation. The re- 
sult of this of course has been to raise the 
microscope from the rank of a toy into the 
most valuable and important—we do not think 
this is an exaggeration—of all medical in- 
struments. It occupies the highest place 
in pathological study and in the diag- 
nosis of the most serious diseases. One 
has only to ask the first doctor one meets 
about its uses, to conclude that there is no 
product of human ingenuity more impor- 
tant to human welfare, that no civilized 
government could dotoo much to encourage 
the multiplication of microscopes and dif- 
fuse their use, for through their agency 
the humblest worker in the remotest 
village may light on some fact or in- 
dication of the utmost value to the scien- 
tific explorers of the bighest rank. Well, 
this precious instrument the Republican 
party has for years been taxing 45 per 
cent, ad valorem—that is, every American 
who has bought a microscope for the past 
twerty years has had to pay nearly one- 
half more for it than it would have cost 
him without the interference of the Govern 


ment. 

This was bad enough, but when McKinley 
came to look over the tariff this year, after 
the great importance of the microscope to hu- 
manity had been fully demonstrated, he deter- 
mined to increase this tax by raising it to 60 
per cent., so that a microscope which can be 





had in Germany for $94 would now cost here 
$150.40. This increase was made, too, in 
the teeth of a touching appeal read to the 
House by Mr. Fitch of New York, from 
Dr. Northrup, the eminent pathologist to 
the New York Foundling Asylum, Dr. 
Northrup further added that, to procure an 
oil emersion lens costing in Germany $80, he 
had to pay here at the custom-house $112. 
We must extract textually what he said 
about another instrument necessary to mi- 
croscopic investigation, called the micro- 
tome : 

‘* Hermann Katsch of Berlin makes an instru- 
ment called microtome, for cutting infinitely 
thin sections of shavings from the suriace of a 
piece of an organ of the body bardened in 
alcohol. Herr Katsch is the only man in the 
world who makes this particular variety of the 
instrument, To prepare a section thin enough 
for careful study under the high powers of the 
inicroscope, this mechanism is neces-ary. To 
get this mcrotome from the Custom-house, | 
had to wait two weeks and pay a duty of 40 
per cent, on its factory price. 

“The celebrated Dr. Koch of Berlin published 
a report of the Cholera Commission, conducted 
under the auspices of the Government. At 
most, twenty men in this country could require 
this work, and they must needs pay 25 per 
cent, duty to get it from the Custom-houre after 
paying in publisher’s price and freight. What 
use would tbis report be to these scientists ? To 
aid them in maturing methods of recognizing 
the disease when it appeared on shipboard in 
our harbors; to devise means to suppress it; to 
protect the country. 

‘It was to the expert work of one such scien- 
tist that the city of New York must give its 
gratitude thata certain steamship just develop- 
ing cholera among its steerage passengers was 
detained at Quarantine, and the city escaped 
overwhelming infection. 

‘* For Koch’s report be paid 25 per cent. duty 
and never received anything from the city or 
Government.” 

Not content with the attack on the mi- 
croscope, McKinley increased the duty on 
mathematical glass instruments from 
45 to 60 per cent. ad valorem. Every- 
body knows the importance of glass tubes in 
laboratory work; well, the brave McKinley 
increased the tax on them from 40 to 60 per 
cent. Every one knows the value of tele- 
scopes in astronomy and navigation. McKin 
ley has increased the duty on them from 45 
to 60 per cent. His keen protective eye 
also fell on ‘‘ raddle,” a substance used in 
polishing lenses for microscopes and tele- 
scopes, so he put the duty on that at $1.50 
per ton. What rate per cent. this is we 
are unable at this moment to say, but 
nobody but an ignorant barbarian would 
have taxed it at all. Every one knows the 
value of spy-glasses on shipboard. McKinley 
has raised the tax on them from 45 to 60 
per cent., and to prevent cheap navigation he 
has raised the tax on compasses from 35 to 45 
per cent. Glass disks for optical instruments 
he has also raised from 45 to 60 per cent. 
He has done the same thing by glass tubes 
for thermometers. Lest the scholar should 
burn the midnight oil too freely, Me- 
Kinley has raised the duty on glass 
lamp chimneys from 40 to 60 per cent, 
and on the shades from 45 to 60. To pre 
vent cheap worship of God, he has raised the 
duty on stone altars from 20 to 40 per cent. 
On eye-g'asses, in order to hit the student in 
his tenderest point, he has raised the tax from 
45 to 60 per cent. On all lenses he has raised 
the tax from 45 to 60 per cent. On hydro- 
meters and hygrometers, “as philosophical 
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make any intelligent stranger ask whether it 
is possible that the 
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THE OFFICIAL EXPLANATION ATLASI 


AFTER an unusually long silence, Speaker 


Reed, who was the only person really com 
petent to explain the recent disaster to the 
Republican party, has told to a Portland 
correspondent of the Sun exactly how the 


matter stands. When one reads the explana 


tion, one is reminded once more of Colum 
bus’s egg. It is so simple that any one 


might have thought of it, and yet it remained 
a secret until the Speaker 
Here it is 
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press. 


‘You know that when we havea really | 
tidal wave on this earth, it ope thin 
alone that brings it about, The sun and moo 
bappen to be in just such a position in regard to 
the earth, and otber conditions come in to belp 
In the same way this political tidal wave was 
caused by a peculiar conjunction of cireum 
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stances. For one thing, the Democrats began 
their campaign in the close districts on 
an average at least a month earher than we 


did. Republican Congressmen had to stay in 
Vashington until the Inst moment, and in 
such & campaign as this a month's start meant 
a creat advantage tothe other fellows Then 
the course of many manufacturers was to the 
great disadvantace of the Republican party 

After the Tariff Bill was once passed and 
they had obtained just what they needed 
and wanted at the bands of the majority 
in Congress, what did many of them do but 
turn around, and, four the sake of a little tem- 
porary advantage, help to set the people into a 
panic about the McKinley Bill. Again, in bun- 
dreds of cases the drummers were, intentional- 
lv or unintentionally, missionaries to preach 
Democratic doctrine, They went ail over the 
country with their stories of advances in prices 
that were to be made next week or next month 
on account of the McKinley Bill. But I am in- 
clined to think that the most important factor 
in the result of this election was the women of 
the country. It is the women who do the shop- 
ping, who keep the run of prices,who have the 
keenest scent for increasei cost. Thev heard 
in every store the clerks behind the counters 
explain how this article or that could not be 
sold hereafter at the former price because of 
the McKinlev Bill; they went bome and told 
their hu-bands and fathers. and their stories 
bad a tremendous effect at the ballot- box.” 


Now, what are all these admissions but 
admissions of the incompetency of Republi- 
can legislators, including Mr. Reed himself, 
who led the majority in the House and 
guaranteed the success of the McKinley Bill? 
In the first place, it must have been known 
to the Speaker, and to many if not most 
members of the majority, that the McKin- 
ley Bill would raise prices. In fact, it 
was a matter of common rumor in all 
the newspaper offices of the country that 
the raising of prices was the chief object of 
the bill. If it did not raise prices, how was 
it to benefit the manufacturers, and enable 
them to pay higher wages and keep out 
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foreign goods? There is no occult virtue in 
a tariff. Its mere existence on paper does 
not benefit the community. It has to be an 
opus eperans, that is, atariff that works by 
enabling good Americans who have things 
to sell to get more for them than they would 
get if there were no tariff. 

In the second place, Mr. Reed’s personal 
experience of manufacturers and dealers 
must surely have prepared hii for their 
readiness to get a ‘‘temporary advantage” 
when they can—that is, to watch the market 
and put up prices the moment they think 
the market will bear the advance. He must 
have noticed this disposition even around his 
own home from his earliest boyhood. The only 
way to prevent this, and to give the better 
element in the storekeeper’s character a 
chance to assert itself, would have been to 
insert in the bill a clause forbidding the 
prices of articles affected by it to be raised 
before a certain date. He ought not to have 
relied, as he has relied, on the better angels 
of the manufacturers’ nature, to keep prices 
down till the Republican party was ready 
to have them go up. He ought to have 
helped to protect these men against their 
own weakness by positive statutory prohibi- 
tion. 

Thirdly, let us ask, in no carping or un- 
kindly spirit, how was it that the Speaker, 
with his knowledge of the world, expect- 
ed the drummers to stop ‘“‘ going round the 
country ” and talking about the bill, or, as 
he expresses it with pardonable bitterness, 
‘acting intentionally or unintentionally 
as missionaries of Democratic doctrine” ? 
Drummers are proverbially a migratory and 
loquacious class. There is no corner of the 
country to which they do not penetrate, and 
they let their tongues rattle about everything 
they can think of and especially about prices. 
Was there a word said to them by the Speaker 
or any one else, impressing on them the duty 
of treating the effect of the McKinley Bill 
on prices as strictly confidential 2? Not one, 
as far as we know. This effect was 
the subject of prediction and denunciation 
in all the Democratic and Mugwump papers 
for six months before its passage. The Speaker 
must have known that the drummers would 
hear of it, and blab about it to their custom- 
ers. Very few of them, indeed, confine their 
newspaper reading to the 7ribune. They 
read all sorts of papers in their long jour- 
neys in the train, and are the last men in the 
world to be relied on to keep secret anything 
about prices which will help them to get or- 
ders at an advance. We do not defend their 
conduct towards the Republican party at 
this crisis. We simply say that it was folly 
to expect anything better from them. 

Another class which has disappointed the 
Speaker is the women. It appears that he 
did not foresee, when he was pushing his bill, 
that the women would go shopping after its 
passage, and ge home anc tell their husbands 
and fathers that prices had gone up in con- 
sequence of the bill. Now, how, in the name 
of common sense, could he have expected 
anything else? Was there one word in 
the bill, was there one word uttered in de- 
bate or on the stump, even by Mr. Reed 
himself, warning the women to stop shop- 





ping, or not to chat with clerks in stores 
about prices, until after the election? Did 
any one warn them of the probable political 
effect of their telling their fathers and hus- 
bands and brothers of the increased cost of 
articles of household use? Mr. Reed knew 
that women, as well as drummers, were talka- 
tive. He knew that they, as a rule, did the 
household shopping. He knew that they 
lived in relations of close confidence with 
their fathers and husbands, and got from 
them nearly all the money they handled; and 
yet he made not the slightest provision, either 
in the bill or in his rules, for the mischief 
their gossip might work. 

The sum and substance of his explanation 
is, that if the manufacturers had not taken a 
mean advantage of the bill to raise prices 
suddenly; if the drummers had not told 
storekeepers that prices were going to be 
higher in consequence of the bill; if the 
storekeepers had not told the women, and 
the women in turn had not told their 
husbands and fathers—then the Republi- 
can party would never have been defeated 
at the polls. Why not, however, produce 
the blanket explanation which will cover the 
whole ground, by saying that if the bill had 
never been concocted, or pressed with diabo- 
lical and yet crackbrained persistency and 
blindness, the party would still be in a majo- 
rity? This would have also the merit of 
relieving the drummers and! the women from 
their present heavy load of responsibility. 





BALLOT-REFORM IN THE ELECTIONS. 
In thirteen of the States which took part in 
the recent elections, ballot-reform laws were 
in force, in a few cases for the second time, 
and in the remainder for the first time. 
From all these comes the same report of 
satisfactory results. There are a few com- 
plaints about unnecessary complications in 
the details of the law in some States, and it 
is noteworthy that nearly all of these are in 
reference to laws which are defective appli- 
cations of the Australian system. More 
complaints are heard, in fact, from the 
working of the New York and Connecticut 
laws than from all others combined, and 
these two contain provisions which are to 
be found in none of the others, and which 
were added to them to meet the objections 
of professional politicians who refused to ac- 
cept the new system without them. 

The States which voted under the new 
system for the first time in a general election 
were New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, and Washington. Those which 
used it for the second time in such an 
election were Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, and Montana. Ten 
of the thirteen laws provide for a single 
blanket ballot for each voter, upon which 
are printed the names of the candidates of all 
parties. Under one of these, that of Mis- 
souri, the voter indicates his choice by strik- 
ing out the names of all candidates save 
those for whom he wishes to vote; under 
nine, those of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Montana, Maryland, and Washington, 





he indicates the candidates of his choice by 
placing a mark after their names, or at the 
head of a group in cases where party 
grouping is allowed. ‘The Indiana and 
Maryland laws provide a stamp for the pur- 
pose. The other laws simply provide pen- 
cils. Under the New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut laws each party is provided 
with a separate ballot. The New York law 
requires each of these ballots to be folded 
separately, and those not used to be deposit- 
ed in a box provided for the purpose. The 
Connecticut and New Jersey laws require 
no accounting for unused ballots, and per- 
mit the distribution of official ballots outside 
the polling-places. The New York law is 
the culy one of the thirteen which provides 
for the use of a general ‘‘ paster” ballot, 
and which uses the stub or coupon attach- 
ment for the official ballots. 

From no State are more enthusiastic re- 
ports of the successful working of the system 
received than from Indiana, which has one 
of the best and most thorough applications 
of the Australian method to be found in this 
country. The newspapers of all parties, 
with scarcely an exception, echo the verdict 
of the Indianapolis ‘entine/, that the ‘‘election 
was altogether the quietest, honestest, and 
most satisfactory ever held in the State,” 
that ‘‘the ‘floaters’ generally stayed at 
home,” that ‘“‘ the ‘trusted men with the ne- 
cessary funds’ cut no figure worth mention- 
ing,” and that the “law worked liked acbarm 
and has ushered in a new and better era in 
the politics of Indiana.” A system which can 

c@gmplish a reform like this in Indiana, 
whose elections have hitherto been the most 
corrupt in the Union, and which were made 
famous in the last Presidentiai election by 
the ‘‘ blocks of five” exposure, needs no 
other test to have its efficacy estab- 
lished. Summing up the reports from Wis- 
consin and other Western States, which, like 
it, tried the new system for the first time, the 
Milwaukee Journal says : *‘ The popular ap- 
proval of the system wherever it has been 
tried shows that it is a valuable one, and one 
which will reduce to a minimum the abuses 
which have grown up on our political 
methods.” From Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Montana, after a second trial of 
laws equally as thorough and excellent as 
these Western laws, come unanimous re- 
ports that the system is more heartily ap- 
proved and more completely successful 
than on the first trial. 

In every instance, under the blanket-ballot 
provision, the voter must use some in- 
telligence in the exercise of the right of 
suffrage, must be able in some way to dis- 
tinguish the candidates of his choice. He 
has succeeded in doing this so easily and 
satisfactorily in ten States that no serious 
complaint is heard. In Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Minnesota, Montana, Tennessee, 
Wisconsin, and Washington, the names of 
candidates are arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, and the voter must be able to read in or- 
der to mark his ballot; yet no complaint 
comes from those States. Even in cities like 
Boston, Providence, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, and Memphis, the system works 
smoothly and there is no complaint that 
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voters are disfranchised. There is provi- 


sion made in nearly all these laws for aid. 


to illiterates who take oath that they cannot 
read. Far less harm is shown to come from 
that provision than from the New York 
‘* paster ” and separate party ballots. 

The plain fact about the New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut laws is, that they 
were amended by the enemies of a secret 
and honest ballot for the express purpose 
of preventing such a ballot. Gov. Hill’s 
contention has been that thousands of voters 
in our larger cities wouid be disfranchised 
under a law which required so much intel- 
ligence on the part of the voters as these 
ten successful laws mentioned above demand 
for their operation. He opposed the blanket 
ballot, even with the names of candidates ar- 
ranged in party groups, and would only sign 
the Saxton bill after the ‘ paster”’ and sepa- 
rate-kallot provisions had been substituted. 
All our troubles and annoyances on election 
day came from these provisions. They are 
certain also to be the basis upon which trick- 
ery and bribery at the polls will be attempted 
in future elections. Neither the New Jersey 
nor the Connecticut lawcan be said to belong to 
the Australian system. They simply pro- 
vide for the furnishing of ballots at the public 
expense and for the isolation of the voter 
while preparing his ballot. They undoubt- 
edly accomplish much good in securing 
more orderly elections, and in preventing 
bulldozing and espionage at the polls; but 
beyond that they do not count for much as 
reform measures. The Connecticut law is 
the poorer of the two, and it is mainly to its 
slipshod and inadequate provisions that the 
present post-election muddle in that State is 
due. 

It is the opinion of careful observers of the 
working of the new laws that they were of 
perceptible assistance in securing the recent 
defeat of Republican Congressmen on the 
tariff issue. There were gains of Democratic 
Congressmen in every one of the thirteen 
States which have these laws, aggregating 
forty in all of them. If there had been such a 
law in Ohio, the manufacturers in McKin- 
ley’s district who have been reducing 
the wages of such of their work. 
men as voted the Democratic ticket, would 
never have Known whether they voted it or 
nct. No such persecution is reported in 
any of the States with ballot-reform laws. 
It is significant that loud demands are heard 
in Ohio since election for the enactment of 
such a law there. Similar demands are 
heard also in Iilinois, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Maine, Alabama, and In fact in nearly 
every part of the country in which the reform 
has yet to be adopted. 


THE FUTURE OF FOOTBALL. 
Footnaty is obviously gaining in popu- 
larity, and bids fair soon to become an es- 
tablished national sport. A few years ago 
it was played only in two or three of the 
leading colleges; now it is established in all 
the colleges and in the preparatory schools. 
Moreover, it is getting a hold outside the col- 
lege circles ; athletic clubs in the cities have 
their elevens; and every year the game 


T 
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Jattracts a larger and larger audience from 
the miscellaneous public. (The combination 
of discipline, individual skill, and brute 
strength which it calls for; the splendid 
fierceness of the game; the element of per- 
sonal combat, which delights the savage 
instinct lingering in the breasts even of the 
most civilized among us—these qualities ac 
count for its growing popularity, and Pry 
Inise a vogue even wider than it now enjoys! 
There would be little rashness in predicting 
that within ten years we shall have in the 
great cities professional elevens, like the 
professional baseball nines, and that thou 
sands will gather to shout themselves hoarse 
at the exploits of hired rushers and backs. 

This prospect suggests some questions as 
to what will be the quality of the game when 
it is no longer exclusively in the hands of the 
gentleman amateur. It differs from sports 
like baseball and cricket in some important 
respects. In the first place, violations of the 
rules of the game are easy, and give distinct 
advantages to the side that practises them 
Thus, if you violate the rules by running 
ahead of a comrade of yours who is carrying 
the ball, and harass the member of the oppos- 
ing team who tries to tackle him, you help 
most effectively towards scoring. If a rusher 
“holds” his eés-d-vis in the rush line—i. ¢., not 
merely blocks him by getting in his way, but 
grabs him and holds on—he enables his own 
half-back to get through so much more easily 
without being seized. This is ‘‘ foul play,’ 
in the technical sense; and, unfortunately, 
there is also abundant room for foul play in 
the literal sense. If your opponent in the 
rush line is an effective player, it is a fine 
thing to disable him, by ‘‘ winding” him, or 
gouging in the stomach, or strangling vi 
ciously when you tackle, or giving him a 
smart blow on the nose if you happen to 
know his nose is very sensitive (this illustra 
tion is from a notorious case). There is a 
constant suspicion by each party that the 
other side is trying to ‘‘lay off” its good 
players ; sometimes the opposing rushers fall 
into regular fisticuffs, and in any game a 
brutal fellow has abundant opportunity to 
abuse its possibilities. 

Further—and this is another distinguish 
ing feature of the game—the foul plays, 
technical and literal, are very difficult to de- 
tect and prevent. When the ball is put in 
play, there isa confused mass of running, 
rushing, blocking players, with heads, arms, 
legs, heels intermingled; and it is impossible 
for any umpire to see more than a small 
part of what goes on. The unfair or brutal 
player has more than an even chance of 
escaping detection; and at worst, he will 
only be disqualified, and a fresh, unfatigued 
hand takes his place. 

Given these peculiarities, and given also 
the extraordinary feeling which the college 
public, graduate and undergraduate, has 
about the success of the colleze teams, and it 
is easy to see why the game, even in the 
hands of the gentleman amateur, tends to 
degenerate into a competition of underhand 
play and of “ Not infrequently 
it is tacitly understood that the referee is to 
close his eyes to fisticuffs, and to let the op- 


slugging.” 





posing rushers fight it out to their hearts’ 


content. To such a pass had the sport come 
a few years ago that the Harvard Faculty 
prohibited its undergraduates from eng 
in intercollegiate matches, and remove 
prohibition only when certain changes 
were made in the rules with the design 
of removing the objectional features, 


The most important of these changes 














was the addition of a second umpire or refe 
ree, whose sp cial auty li is to watch the 
players; an acknowled e absence 
of honor among centlemen which gives the 
strongest evidence of the temptations to un 
fair play in the game. The immediate result 
was some improvement; but the improve 
ment Was not great, and promises hot i 
permanent. Fhe spirit of ¢ American 
youth, as of the Americin ma s “ to 
‘vet there,” by ‘ ‘ 
ack of moral scruple W pervades 
struggles of the business word s with 
temptations equa ly irrcsis we ‘ 
ture contests o! 

Transfer these cond s ests be 
tween professional athletes, before | s 
of public that now goes t base ba 
games, and the dev ment is not likely 
be in the direction of moderation l I s 
so much of tl Saivuue { t iWera 
citizen that ws like a 
and if we } , il shows ' 
Wi uld be s.\ i 
ba reaches Stag sY 4 w 
is, it will be thes s iw 
and the managers W $ i 
mand. Possibly s 1 
effects will become such that, lk | 
fight, it will have y law 
Meanwhile, the came grows apace, and 
world is treated to the curious spectacie that 
the one absorbing gucstion for t rraduates 

\ = a 
of tearning is W r elev \ vS CA 
beat eleven Pring n boys at footba 
Thanksgiving day. 

TARIFE S SPAIN 
THE existing tariff laws of Spain dat ick 
in their m es ‘ volution of 
1sés. Some AGN i ( ancient 
tiscal barbarities | ‘ made by amend 
ments to the customs laws enacted in 1849, 
and other changes were proposed ina par 
liamentary report of 1855, and in an admin 
istrative report of 1865 A decree bearing 
date November 22, 1868, had put an end 
to the old differential duty on goods brought 
in foreign bottoms. But it was the triumph 
of the revolution that brought about sweep 
ing tariff reforms in the revenue laws of 


1869-70. The maximum duties had been at 
the rate of BO} ercent.: they were lowered to 
30 per cent, More than that, the fifth article 
of the bill provided for a graduai reduction 
of even the latter rate, after periods of six 
years, until arate of 15 per cent. should be 
reached. Final y, in 1888, came the s » called 


law of raw materials, creatly lowering the 
duties on some forty classes of imports used 
in manufactures. With thisstep, the move- 


ment for free trade seems to have spent it- 








self, though the negotiation of seven or eight 
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commercial treaties, under the same impulse, 
should also be reckoned in. 

But the Conservatives were steadily op- 
posed to carrying out the fifth article. 
They were in power when the date came for 
the first reduction to take effect, that is, 
1875, and at once passed tlie law of June 17, 
of that year, suspending the application of 
the offensive article. To repeal it was their 
ultimate purpose, but the political whirli- 
gig brought in Sagasta again, under whose 
administration a bill was passed, July 6, 
1882, repealing the suspension, and putting 
the first reduction into effect. By the terms 
of the same Dill the second reduction was 
to be made in 1887, and the final one 
in 1892. But as the fatal date drew near, 
so much opposition was displayed to the 
enforcement of the law, the protectionist 
sentiment of the country having risen 
rapidly, that the Liberals themselves were 
forced to suspend the article in their turn, 
which they did by the law of August 5, 1886. 
At the same time the whole tariff question 
in all its bearings was referred to a Royal 
Commission, to be appointed before 1890, to 
take the entire matter into consideration. 

This Commission was appointed by a 
royal decree, October 10, 1889, and was spe- 
cifically charged with investigating the prob- 
able effect of the second reduction called for 
by the famous fifth article, the wisdom of 
renewing the commercial treaties which ex- 
pire in 1892, and the question of commerce 
with the colonial possessions. Named be- 
fore the fall of the Liberal Administration, 
this Commission naturally had a majority 
of sympathizers with the Liberal policy; yet 
the progress of its discussions shows that 
its recommendations are nevertheless to have 
a strong protectionist color. Even Sciior 
Moret, who, as one of Sagasta’s ministers, 
had advocated measures tending to greater 
freedom of trade, is found voting for the 
most extreme measures of protection. The 
Commission is in session as we write, but 
there can be no doubt that it will recommend 
to the Cortes the repeal of the fifth article, 
the denunciation of the commercial treaties, 
and the entire exclusion of any foreign flag 
from the commerce between the mother 
country and any of her colonial ports. 

This last point, the commercial relations 
of Spain with her colonies, is one which has 
given no end of trouble. The good old way 
was to hit the colonists both going and com- 
ing by prohibiting them from sending their 
goods to Spain in foreign bottoms, on the 
ground that the trade was essentially the 
coasting trade, and yet compelling them to 
pay duties just the same. However, for a 
long time now the customs laws have 
made discrimination in favor of  colo- 
nial imports. For example, sugars coming 
from the Antilles were dutiable, under the 
law of 1869, at only half the rate applicable 
to those coming from foreign countries. 
The persistent demands of the Cubans at 
last secured them even better treatment, a 
law of 1882 providing for gradual reduc- 
tions on Cuban exports until all of them but 
tobacco should be admitted free in 1892; 
and the process being hastened in the mat- 
ter of sugars by a law in 1884 exempt- 





ing those from all duties. In respect to 
freedom of navigation, however, the colo- 
nists have not fared so well. At pre- 
sent, the trade between Spain and the 
colonies is effectively reserved tothe Spanish 
flag by means of a differential duty laid upon 
goods brought in foreign bottoms. Under 
the law of 1882, by which all duties are to 
be abolished in 1892, the trade is to be re- 
garded as coasting trade, and so exclusively 
to be carried on in Spanish ships. The 
Cuban member of the Royal Commission re- 
ferred to made strenuous efforts to obtain 
a recommendation of free navigation, but his 
proposal was overwhelmingly voted down. 

Our own concern with the attitude of the 
Spanish Government in regard to changes in 
its customs laws, has chiefly to de with our 
trade with Cuba, There is no doubt that 
Spain is ready to negotiate a treaty of com- 
mercial reciprocity with the United States, 
The personal organ of Premier Canovas has 
recently so declared. The trouble is, as Mr. 
Blaine fully realizes, that the McKinley Bill, 
with its admission of sugar free, has pretty 
effectually kicked over the kettle of reciproci- 
ty fish. We have nothing to concede to Cu- 
ban products now, except in the case of to- 
bacco, and there is no likelihood that a treaty 
based upon that article alone could get ratifi- 
cation in the Senate. There remains the 
wonderful McKinley scheme of reciprocity: 
President Harrison can threaten to tax Cu- 
ban sugar unless the Spanish tariff on flour 
and petroleum is lowered. It may be partly 
in prevision of this move that Cénovas is get- 
ting ready to raise the tariff on flour and our 
other agriculturalexports. Certainly the Spa- 
nish Tariff Commission is recommending 
great advances in the rates on those articles. 
Then Mr. Blaine’s dicker will not gain him 
much. More likely, however, the Spanish 
Prime Minister will act in the spirit of his 
remark of some weeks ago, that it would 
be wise to wait and see if the people of the 
United States themselves approved the Mc- 
Kinley Bill. It is probably clear to his mind 
by this time that they do not, and that he 
need live in no fear of our tolerating in- 
creased taxation by Presidential proclama- 
tion. 


SARDOU'S ** CLEOPATRA.” 
Paris, October 81, 1890. 

THE great success which Sardou achieved 
with his ‘* Theodora” induced him to try his 
hand at a “Cleopatra.” I confess to have been 
much amused and interested by ‘‘ Theodora.” 
The plot was dramatic, many details were in- 
genious, and Sardou had a fine opportunity to 
display his great love for scenery. He gave us 
a real circus, real gladiators, Christians, Greek 
philosophers, a Gaulish prisoner, etc. There 
was more life in ‘‘ Theodora” than is generally 
found in a play which is in reality a succession 
of great tableaux. 

Before going to see ‘* Cleopatra,” I prepared 
myself by reading Shakspere’s ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.” I had somewhat forgotten it, and 
I was struck by its beauty. At the same time, 
I could not help feeling all the while how little 
the play is fitted for the modern spectator 
—I mean the French spectator, supposing 
this ideal Frenchman to understand Eng- 
lish in perfection, but to have all the habits 





of mind of the average Parisian playgoer. We 
have in Paris an expression which is very cha- 
racteristic: you will often hear a person say of 
a play, ‘‘ There is much style, much spirit in 
it, but cela ne passe pas la scéne,” which means 
that what is too refined in language, too deli- 
cate, too poetica] in expression, is lost on those 
who are not on the stage—the public, in fact. 
I shall perhaps surprise you by telling you that 
for a long time the directors of our French 
Theatre hesitated to play Alfred de Musset’s 
pieces; and the reason of their hesitation 
was the delicacy, the poetic character of 
the style, the delightful developments which 
do not help the action. It is only by 
degrees that the public became accustomed to 
‘*On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” *‘ I] ne faut 
jurer de rien,” etc. Musset is yerhaps the 
only French writer who bad in him what I 
may be allowed to call a Shaksperian vein. 
In reading ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” 1 fell 
constantly upon passages which had an extra- 
ordinary lyrical beauty, but which, being use- 
less for the action and the development of the 
drama, were of the class of passages of which 
our average Parisian says, ‘‘ Cela ne passe pas 
la scéne.” And, truly, such passages are per- 
haps better enjoyed when you read them 
quietly by your fireside, when you have them 
all to yoursel!, and when they can evoke in 
your mind’s eye visions far more splendid 
than anything to be seen at the Opéra or at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin. 

When you bave gone through a certain num- 
ber of operas and modern dramas, you care 
very little, in one sense, for mere scenery, for 
costumes, and for decorations. It makes me 
angry when | hear that in such or such a piece 
the public applauded a décor, much as I admire 
the extraordinary skill of our modern decorat- 
ors. I would not go so far as to make war on 
local color, or on the adaptation of the cos- 
tumes to the times. We could hardly nowa- 
days see ‘‘ Phédre” or ‘* Andromaque” played 
by actors and actresses in the costume of Louis 
XIV. But the local coloring, the costumes, the 
scenic illusions, are, after all, or at least ought to 
be, only what the frame is to the picture. A 
beautiful line, a dramatic situation, is more to 
me thanall the falsesplendor of the stage. What 
do I care for the costumes or the decorations of 
an opera if the music is du'l, confused, and 
colorless? The best operas of Mczart were 
represented first on the most humble stage. 

On the other side, and to return to what I 
said about ‘“* Antony and Cleopatra,” there is 
a certain so t of lyric poetry which is bardly 
fit for the stage. Action is the first element of 
the drama, and whatever retards it or draws 
off the attention from the matter in band is a 
defect, from the theatrical point of view. A 
play may be perfect in a lyrical point of view, 
and produce little effect on a great public; it 
may be very ordinary in a merely literary 
point of view—that is to say, devoid of any of 
these traits which flatter a fine imagination or 
a delicate mind--and nevertheless be very ef- 
fective if the struggle of the human passions 
is well represented, if the characters are clearly 
drawn and interesting. In the latter case, 
ail the operatic splendor of the stage becomes 
useless; in the midst of a battle we do not look 
much at the landscape. Fine scenery is per- 
haps more necessary when the drama verges 
on lyrical poetry, when the action is slow, 
when the situations do not take our breath 
away. 

The new “Cleopatra” belongs to neither of 
these two classes of dramas; it has not the lyric 

beauty of the ‘‘Cleopatra” of Shakspere, 
and it is not dramatic. It is a mere successicn 
of tableaux. The scenery is so absorbing that 
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you have no time to pay attention to the words; 
and when, here and there, you are forced to 
_follow the conversations, either by the shrill 
and hard vcice of Anfony or by the silvery 
and melodious voice of Sarah Bernhardt, you 
are struck by the unreality, if I may say so, 
of those conversations. There is no real life 
or movementin them. Antony andthe Roman 
generals are vulgar, and talk very much in the 
same style as Parisians who meet on the boule- 
vard. The local color is thus merely external. 
The costumes, the helmets, the swords, the 
bucklers may be all that could satisfy a 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions; but, 
when these Romans open their mouths, they 
are deplorably modern. If bere and there 
you are agreeably surprised by some passage, 
you may be sure that it is a reminiscence, al- 
most a translation, of Shakspere. 

When the curtain is lifted for the first act, 
we are at Tarsus in Cilicia. Antony isona 
throne waiting for Cleopatra. Nature has cut 
for Garnier, who plays the part of Antony, the 
profile which we see on the medals and busts 
of a Roman Emperor; it is his only title to 
play the part, as a more detestable actor could 
hardly have been found. If Cleopatra does 
not come to the interview, Antony will con- 
demn to death all the inhabitants of Tarsus 
who sided with the murderers of Ca ar, and 
who are hanging about the stage in multicolor 
costumes, The moment approaches; Antony 
is impatient. Cleopatra was to intercede for 
the people of Tarsus; if she comes not, they are 
doomed. At the very moment when Antony 
is about to pronounce the sentence of death, 
we hear tke sound of flutes, and slowly ap- 
proaches the barge of Cleopatra on thefwaters 
of the Cydnus, filled with her slaves and her 
musicians. Thischarming scene is taken from 
Plutarch, and is perhaps the most striking in 
the whole drama, 

Cleopatra descends with slow steps, support- 
ed by two maids, I had not seen Sarah Bern- 
hardt for some time, and her appearance caused 
me real emotion. How changed I found her 
from that Sarah who played in ‘‘ Hernani” 
and ‘*Phédre” and ‘‘Andromaque” at the 
French Theatre! Her slender and serpentine 
form bas become more massive. She has kept 
the wonderful grace which makes a sort of 
music of all her movements; but her face, 
covered with paint, is no longer what it was. 
As Cleopatra, she had her face and arms 
stained brown; her head was coverei—almost 
crushed—by an immense wig of auburn hair, 
falling in thick locks all over her shoulders. 
She were one of those tunics, which I cannot 
describe, which seem to have been contrived 
only with a view to making her look as much 
as possible like a Tanagra statuette. Her voice 
is still melodious, but there is now in it a cer- 
tain sort of plaintive monotony. In this first 
scene, where her object is to seduce the rude 
and violent Antony, the contrast of the soft- 
ness of ber voice with his hoarse organ hada 
charming effect. She brings him by degrees 
to her feet; she seduces bim by the mere sound 
of that silvery voice which utters words it is 
not necessary to comprehend. Racine has a 
verse ; 


** J’oublie, en vous voyant, ce que je viens vous dire,”’ 


Antony might say to Sarah: “J’oublie, en 
écoutant, ce que je voulais dire.” Her triumph 
is immediate, complete: ‘' Veni, vidi, vici.” 
Antony is enslaved; he accompanies Cleopatra 
to Egypt, forgetting Rome and the Triumvirs. 

The second act shows us Cleopatra and An- 
tony in Egypt, enioying what Plutarch calls 
their “inimitable” life. This act is really a 
During the 


mere ballet, and what a ballet! 











Exposition of last year there was a street in 
Cairo, with small Oriental cafés, in which to 
the sound of a few instruments Oriental houris 
danced their uational dances, We have ever 
since been pestered with the famous *‘ danse 
du ventre”; even at the Opéra it has intro- 
duced itself, but in a mild form, as if it were 
ashamed of itself. Now we have itin ‘* Cleo- 
patra,’ in all its impurity. A sad spectacle! 
Fortunately for the great Antony, who sits, in 
a flowing gown, on a couch with his ** Serpent 
of the Nile,” some Roman generals arrive 
and bring him news of Italy. Antony is rous- 
Cleopatra, who wants to see him the mas- 
ter of the worid, sends for his helmet, bis 
sword, and his cuirass; sbe helps him to put on 
his war dress, and sends him to the battle- 
field. 

In the third act we find her moaning and 
pining forher Antony. She is lying (it is to 
be remarked that throughout the piece Sarah 
is almost always lying on a bed) on a terrace 
which overlooks the Delta of the Nile, the dis- 
tant pyramids, the dark line of the sea. The 
sky is full of stars. The Queen of Egypt is 
waiting for a messenger. Wehave here the 
famous scene of the messenger of Shakspere. 
Sarah plays it She shows a sort of 
childish femineity when she learns of the mar- 
riage of Antony with the ‘‘sweet Octavia.” 
She cross-examines the messenger, and from 
the few words which she extracts from the 
terrified slave she concludes that Octavia is 
short, ugly, and stu;id. This is the only 
humorous part of the play. A second mes- 
senger sends Cleopatra, with the Egyptian 
fleet, to Actium. We find her there, on 
Antony's bed, where she has been brought 
secretly, rolled up in a carpet. Hidden behind 
the curtain, she overhears the conversation of 
Antony with his generals; they all abuse her, 
and hope that she bas not accompanied the 
Ezyptian fleet. Whben Antony is left alone, she 
shows herself to bim, and there naturally en- 
sues a duo of anger and rage, ending in a duo 
of renewed and passionate love. 
to pass over some details. The generals, for 
instance, told Antony that Cleopatra bad 
taken a new lover, in the person of the general 
of the Ezyptian army; to convince him of his 
error, the injured C/eopatra sends for Cephren, 
and tells him that he 
raised his eyes to his sovereign. He must 
die. She offers him poison; he is ready to 
drink it, when the geverous Antony, who has 
heard the conversation, interferes and saves his 
life. 

The fifth act brings us back to Egypt again. 
Cleopatra has run away during the battle of 
Actium, with her fleet; Antony has followed 
her. She wished, says Sardou, to have bim all 
alone to herself, conquered, unable to return 
to Rome, This last act is not written at all on 
the lines of history; but why should we care? 
All the public want is to see the asp bite Sarah. 
The asp is a live serpent, and we have heard 
much about its education; the papers have 
been full of it. On the whole, it must be con- 
fessed that we have been a little disappointed; 
the serpent is very small, Sarah merely puts 
him in a sort of pocket which is inside her 
gown. 


ed, 


well, 


I am obliged 


is accused of having 


She dies, as sue knows how to die, and 
we don’t know what bas become of the serpent. 
It is late, very late; we feel that Sarah requires 
some rest, as we do ourselves, though she has 
been lying on luxurious beds of every shape, 
during five acts We must leave ber. We 
have heard enough of vague, indistinct Ara- 
bie melodies, our eyes have been dazzied 
enough with colors in motion, we are drunk 
with sensations—and we have not preserved a 


DEMOCRATIC ASSUMPTIONS, 


IL.—Vox Porvuut 


Lonpon, October 17, 189%. 


No constitution can exist or flourish unless 
there prevail among the persons subject to it 
certain beliefs or assumptions favorable to its 
existence. The maintenance of a theocracy in- 
volves the belief uot only in the rule of some 
divine power interested in the government of 
the world, but also in the authority of some 
the Deity. 
An aristocracy will not long maintain its hold 


priesthood to expound the will of 
in any land where men do not believe iu the 
inequality of mankind and in the hereditary 
transmission of character and capacity. A 
real monarchy needs for its support faith, if 
not in the divine right, vet, at any rate, in the 
necessary superiority and wisdom, of kings 
Democracy forms no exception to the general 
rule: the popular constitutionalism, or repub- 
licanism, of today has come into being and 
retains its power because the peoples of the 
for 
example, the doctrine of human equality and 
they 
rally received, are, except here and there by 


civilized world entertain certain beliefs 


the like—which, just because are gene 


the maintainer of a paradox, rarely defined 


and still more rarely questioned Things 


not disputed are thought indisputable, and a 
dogma which no one disputes passes as an 
axiom, 

In these letters I propose to state, in the cha- 


racter neither of an opponent nor of a eulo- 


gist, but simply of a critic, a few of the as- 


sumptions which he at the foundation of the 
democratic creed 
England; and, further, to show 


the general disintegration of beliefs which is 


as it prevails, at any rate in 
that, amiist 
the marked feature of the age, the a:sump- 
tions of the dominant political faith are being 
gradually laid open to dispute They are, 
through the spread of Knowledge and through 
the influence of patent facts, rendered doubt- 
ful not only in the eyes of thinkers, which is a 
matter of 
what is a far graver thing, in the view of men 


little immediate importance, but, 


whose conduct is guided by the current rules of 
average common sense, 

Let me examine to-lay the dogma which 
nay be conveniently designated by the name 
of the ror populi; it is, in substance, that au- 
thority righttully belongs to the voice of the 
people uttered through the mouth of the ma- 
jority among the citizens, 

Democratic institutions can flourish only in 
those countries whereof the inbabitants ha- 
bitually respect the legally expressed will of 
the majority. Reverence, however, for the 
will of the majority, though on 
grounds of expediency or of necessity, rests in 
the main on the belief that a majority is the 
organ for expressing the ‘* will of the people” ,; 
and this belief, again, involves the assumption 
that on every matter of importance a distinct 
will of the people, or rox populi, exists, and 
can, by the use of proper machinery, be dis- 
covered, This doctrine, which exerts immense 
though hardly recognized influence, may be 
stripped of what I venture to call its mystical 
form and be reduced to a plain and prosaic 
shape. The belief in the authority of the ma- 
jority assumes that cn all issues which may de- 
mand public decision, the mass of the citizens 
entertain some one predominant opinion, and 
that, in favor of or against any proposition 
which can be submitted to popular judgment, 
there may be found a majority so overwhelm- 
ing as to represent the virtually unanimous 
will of the nation. The expression “ virtual 


defensible 





thought, 


unanimity,” just because of its inaccuracy, 
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best expresses my meaning. No person capa- 
ble of thought really believes that on any of 
the subjec s which divide nations into parties 
actual unanimity exists; debate or agitation 
involves dissent and opposition. But in popu- 
larly governed countries most people believe 
(and not without a show of reason) that on the 
political questions of the day it is possible to 
obtain from the citizens, not indeed a unani- 
mou-, yet a nearly unanimous, verdict. 

That this is often the case no observer of 
politics or student of bistory can doubt. In 
1789 there must have been among the privi 
leged classes of France thousands who dreaded 
innovation; but we may fairly assert that the 
French nation demanded the convocation of 
the State:-General, When the Seven Bishops 
stood on their trial, perbaps even when Wil 
liam landed at Torbay, the vast majority of 
Englishmen, or at any rate of those English- 
men who took any interest in politics, con- 
demned the tyranny of James IL, and were 
prepared to curb his power just as, nearly 
thirty years before, the vast majority of the na- 
tion bailed with frantic joy the restoration of 
Charles II, There were a minority of loyalists 
—if Mr. Lecky is right, a larger minority than 
most persons suppose—who wished to maintain 
the connection between England and her colo- 
nies, Yet every one feels that the declaration 
of American independence was rightly con-i 
dered the fiatofa nation. In our own days, the 
expulsion of the foreigner from Italy was desired 
by the Italians with a feeling as like unanimity 
as can exist in a country numbering its inba- 
bitants by millions. Pio Nono, it is said, as 
against the Austrians, entertained even to the 
end of his life the feeling of an Italian rather 
than of a Pope. Even in these cases, of which 
a score more might easily be given, of virtual 
unanimity, a dissentient minority really ex- 
ists; but the majority is so large that the voice 
thereof may rightly enough be considered the 
voice of the nation, From the knowledge that 
a voice of the nation may have a real exist- 
ence, the speculative defenders of democracy, 
and all men who take an active part in the 
conduct of popular government, assume its 
constant existence, 

This assumption is shown by the whole lan- 
guage, and by the very “slang” of current 
politics. In England, or France, or America 
every politician of every school appeals to the 
will of the nation. In general he believes in 
perfect good faith that this voice speaks in his 
favor. If bis party commands a majority, 
however small, the case isclear enough. If, 
as may happen, our Tory or Radical does not 
find that his party is supported by the greater 
number of votes, then be has recourse to one of 
two courses. If he isa man of singular cool- 
ness and temperate judgment, be admits that 
the nation has gone against him; but he is con- 
vinced that, by force of argument, agitation, 
and the like, he will soon obtain a real nationa! 
verdict in support of his views, If, as is far 
more likely, he be a heated and headstrong 
partisan, he believes that the nation bas been 
misled by intimidation, by fraud, or corrup- 
tion, and would speak in his favor were its real 
voice allowed to be heard ; or he asserts, some- 
times with and sometimes without reason, that 
existing constitutional arrangements do not 
permit the true body of the citizens to pro- 
nounce their will, In all popularly governed 


countries, demands for an extension of the suf- 
frage, or for a new distribution of seats, have 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred been 
stimulated by the bona-fide, though often quite 
groundless, belief of a minority, that, were the 
nation properly consulted, the views of the mi- 
nority, which to them seem the views of all 





just and virtuous men, would be affirmed by 
that vox populi which is deemed to echo the 
voice of God, 

This firm belief in the possibility of discover- 
ing the will of the people is witnessed to by a 
curious phenomenon which must strike every 
attentive student of French revolutionary 
annals, From 1789 up to the present day 
every French party—Monarchists and Repub- 
licans, Constitutionalists, Girondins, Jacobins, 
and Imperialists—bhave all asserted, and have, 
we need not doubt, all honestly believed, that 
they were supported by the true people of 
France. Defeat in representative assemblies 
and defeat at the ballot-box have been hitherto 
equally unavailing to shake this faith, which, 
like all true faith, is its own justification. The 
various devices by which minorities have per- 
suaded themselves and tried to persuade others 
that they represented the nation, form a curi- 
ous chapter of constitutional history. Some- 
times it has been boldly assumed that a por- 
tion of the people, say the Parisian mob, more 
truly represented the nation than the chosen 
representatives of the country. On other oc- 
casions a faction in power has, under the 
form of a so-called plébiscite, submitted the 
question of such faction’s authority to a popu- 
lar vote under circumstances which made but 
one answer possible. Another resource has 
been to enact as a rule of constitutional law 
that citizens who on a given occasion did not 
vote at all, must be assumed to have voted in 
the way desired by the Government. This 
perverse assumption, which marks at least one 
of the polities which have been created by the 
ingenuity and destroyed by the restlessness of 
Frenchmen during the last hundred years, has 
the great merit of increasing a desired majori- 
ty by the very fact that thousands, or it may 
be millions, of citizens are so indifferent, so 
hostile, or so terrified that they will not give 
any expression to their opinions, Hence ab- 
stentions from voting which are, or may be, 
meant as a silent protest against a pro- 
posed institution or policy, are so used as to 
support the very proposal which men who will 
not vote intend to condemn. 

The simplest, however, as well as the most 
usual and effective method for insuring some- 
thing like national unanimity, is to treat oppo. 
nents as bad men, as aristocrats, as oligarchs, 
as traitors, or as malignants; as persons, in 
short, whose voice, whose vote, and whose 
wisbes count for nothing. This monstrously 
unfair course is generally taken by partisans 
without any deliberate consciousness of its un- 
fairness, This, at any rate, was so during the 
earlier stages of the great French Revolution 
Every candid historian now knows that the 
French people were split into parties. It is 
also highly probable that in many cases the 
faction which obtained most power possessed 
the smallest number of followers. The Consti- 
tutionalists outnumbered the Republicans; the 
Girondins outnumbered the Jacobins; and the 
Terrorists were a minority of a minority. The 
matter, however, which deserves our immedi- 
ate attention is that each and all of these fac- 
tions entertained the firmest conviction of be- 
ing the true representative of the nation, 
When France, with something like unanimity, 
execrated the Reign of Terror, Robespierre 
conscientiously believed that the ‘‘ good peo- 
ple” of France was with him, Let it be noted, 
also, that this faith added to the bitterness of 
the conflict. The triumph at the elections or 
in the Assembly of an adversa party was a 
proof to their opponents of fraud, of corrup- 
tion, and of wickedness. If the Jacobins could 
not command a majority in the Convention, 
this was proof to the Mountain that the majo- 





rity of the Convention were knaves, who either 
corrupted or cheated the people. 

That this mode of argument was unreasona- 
ble enough is clear to every candid critic. But” 
this irrational way of reasoning flowed natural- 
ly, if not with absolute logical necessity, from 
the assumption that there existed a decisive 
will of the nation on the issues which divided 
politicians, This assumption was made by 
every party in the State; each party made it 
because each party felt that its moral authority 
depended on the support of a practically unani- 
mous people. Every party assumed that, if 
properly appealed to, the people would express 
the will of the people with unmistakable clear- 
ness. The point in di-pute was how that will 
was to find expression. The idea that no true 
voice of the people existed, and that the wishes 
of the nation were as much divided as were the 
wishes of politicians, was an idea which never 
occurred to the revolutionary statesmen of 
France, and which even now is most unwel- 
come to ardent democrats. It is unwelcome 
becau:e the notion, if true, strips democratic 
government of its imaginative impressiveness. 
The awe with which a king was regarded 
vanished when kings were felt to be nothing 
more than magistrates who held a dignified 
oftice by an hereditary tenure. We may ven- 
ture to assert that the halo which in many 
m- n’s eyes still surrounds a republic, will vanish 
if ever it is felt that democratic government is 
merely government by majorities, and not 
government in effect by all the citizens of the 
State, The voice of a mere majority is, as re- 
gards its effect on the imagination, a very dif- 
ferent thing from the august vox populi, 

Yet in England, at least, it is every day be- 
coming more and more apparent that the will 
of the nation may be, and often is, divided and 
uncertain, and that what is called the will of the 
nation, the voice of the country, and the like, 
is, and can be, in many instances, nothing 
more than the wish of a majority which may 
exceed by very small numbers the opposed 
minority. The circumstances which force this 
fact upon popular attention may easily be re- 
cognized by any one who looks ordinary facts 
in the face, The unanimity which has on spe- 
cial occasions characterized the sentiment of a 
nation is of rare occurrence, and is likely to 
occur less frequently than in past times. Na- 
tional unanimity is rare because it is created 
only by those great crises which arise when 
the fate of a country is at stake, as, for exam- 
ple, when a people rise to shake cff a foreign 
yoke, when a Jand is threatened with invasion, 
or when the existence of a community is me- 
naced by some sudden danger. Such crises 
must be exceptional events, and the more 
civilization advances, the more exceptional 
they are likely to become. During the growth 
of Roman power the total destruction of a city 
was a calamity which any conquered State 
might fear. The conquest of England by Spain 
in the sixteenth century meant a very dif- 
ferent thing from the invasion of a modern 
State by a hostile army. 

Nor is it only the infrequency of great crises 
which renders the predominance of one senti- 
ment throughout the whole of a political socie- 
ty an uncommon event, Till recent times po- 
litical societies were small, or, to speak moe 
accurately, the ‘‘active citizens” (to use for- 
eign terminology) who shared the public life 
of any State were few in number, and all be- 
longed to a limited class, The electorate, for 
example, of England, in 1790, represented little 
else than the land-owners and the traders of 
the country, and was quite unlike the huge 
body of householders who to-day control the 
destinies of England. But it is far more likely 
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that a small body of men belonging in the 
main to one class of society should be influenced 
by the same conviction or passion than that a 
vast crowd, differing from one another in 
wealth, in education, and in prejudices, should 
on any topic of magnitude be swayed by a 
simultaneous feeling of enthusiasm, of dread, 
or of determination. We may well doubt 
whether, should a writer endowed with the 
rhetorical power of ‘‘ Junius,” or with the 
genius of Burke, reappear, he could bave any- 
thing lke the influence on the opinion of Eng- 
land exerted by the unknown author of the 
celebrated ‘ Letters,’ or by the denouncer of a 
Regicide Peace. and education, 
moreover, are fatal to unanimity; discussion 
necessitates dissent. It is hardly conceivable 
that in a country like England, where every- 
thing is now discussed, there will ever again 
exist that unanimity of political conviction 
which was, apparently at least, displayed by 
the English people on more than one occasion 


Knowledg 


age 


during the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, 

Diffusion of knowledge moreover, the 
spreading of light; but the more light is shed 
upon the details of history, the more clear it 
becomes that the unanimity constantly attri- 
buted by popular imagination to the wishes of 
a people has always been more or less fictitious. 
It is natural to say that England rejoiced at 
the defeat of the Armada, and it is probably 
true that the great majority of Engli-hbmen 
rejoiced in the ruin of the Spaniard. But we 
may be quite certain that hundreds of Eng- 
lish Papists saw in the destruction of the Ar- 
mada nothing but the triumph of heresy. His- 
torians who talk of the nation supporting [itt 
in the war against France, or of the great Re- 
form Bill having been passed in deterence to 
the wish of the country, know well enough 
that there was in each case a minority, and in 
the second case a very influential minority, 
who condemned the policy which was support- 
ed by the greater part of the electors. To this 
we must add that, even at those supreme mo- 
ments of national destiny when we are glad 
to imagine that all men felt alike, there al- 
ways has been found a large body of easy-go- 
ing persons who are in reality quite uuinte- 
rested in the political contests of the day. 
What has hitherto Leen praciically known only 
to students of history is now becoming com- 
mon knowledge. The voice of the people, even 
when it speaks most loudly, is at best the voice 
of a majority ; it is never anything like the 
voice of the whole people. The vox popult is, 
in short, to a great extent the creation of 
fancy ; the will of a majority is, and is now 
teen to be, in many cases nothing but the 
voice of a slightly preponderating number of 
citizens, 

In the facts 1 have noted there is, let it be ob- 
served, nothing which suggests that govern- 
ment by majorities is not, at any rate for the 
civilized States of to-day, the best form of gov- 
ernment which has hitherto been invented. 
What the facts do suggest is, that the sys 
tem of government in accordance with the 
will of the majority will need, as time goes 
on, to be defended exclusively on grounds 
of obvious expediency. Democracy will have 
to part with the dignity and impressive- 


is, 


ness which have accrued to popular govern- 
t from the belief that the decisions of a 
majority were always, or generally, divine 
commands uttered by the voice of the people. 
AN OBSERVER. 
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Correspondence. 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: I desire to thank ‘*C. A. W.,” first for 
his courtesy, and second for offering a point of 
resistance which gives a refreshing 
from yerpetual preaching. 


change 
He will please to 
remember that my object was to do in the case 
of universal suffrage what is oceasionally ne- 
cessary in matrimony—turn the best side out- 
ward of that which we cannot help. We are 
agreed that the mass of the people will take 
the moral side of any question where their 
private interests are not especially involved, 
and I think that the thousands who work for 
day wages and salaries are much more fitted to 
do this than the hundreds who are engaged in 
an eager chase after money, or who, having 
independent means, are less accustomed to per 
sacrifice. It seems to me he does injus- 
the Lancashire workmen. They did 
suffer from want of work, and therefore of 
wages, through the scarcity of cotton, and 
knew, or were told, that, if the Southern ports 
were forced open, cotton would be plenty ; 
yet they stood firm. 


sonal 


tice to 


and 


We are agreed, also, that while the masses 
may be counted on in morals, they cannot be in 
But the inference I draw from 
that is, that they should not be asked to settle 
but that everything 
should always be presented to them from the 
moral side. And the instrument for doing this 
is personality. 


economics. 


economical questions, 


The most powerful motor in 
the world has always been enthusiasm for per- 
sons, whether the person was Christ, Moham- 
med, or Napoleon. Even the dry science of 
finance would excite popular enthusiasm if 
identified with a man of pure and lofty charac- 
ter and proved ability. Now, the strongest 
characteristic of our political arrangements is 
that they aim to suppress personality in every 
Everything is done, by Demo- 
cratsand Republicans, by majorities and mi- 


possible way. 


norities—or, rather, piuralities; by committees 
and commissions, caucuses and conventions, 
And yet Quay, Reed, Lodge, and McKinley 
will thrust themselves 
spite of everything. 
ances and see how the sparks fly at the men- 
tion of Blaine or Cleveland. 


into men’s mouths in 
Goamong your acquaint- 


Before, however, 





a man can under our system work himself into 
public notice, he has to do things which forfeit 


the respect both of himself and others, so that 


almost every prominent man is tainted in some 


i 


way, and those who are not merely illustrate 
how powerless for good personality is 

McKinley is 
the accident of an hour—here to-day, gone to- 
morrow. The bill made him, not he the bill, 
which was reeking with ce of the 
lobby. the mouth of every 
man, woman, and child in the country, it is as 
that of 
pose that the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
ofticial representative and cu of the 
national finances, and of the vast interests be- 
hind them, were to stand in 


Take the tariff as an example. 


the influen 


If his name is in 
some 


nysterious monster. Now, sup- 


ardian 
up Congress to 
give his views upon the tariff. How the eyes 
of the whole ‘country would be turned upon 
None but a man of high bonor as w 
as ability could stand the process to which he 


him ! ll 
would be subjected. The weak ones would soon 
disappear, but by and by would come a man 
who was proof against attack, and then public 
opinion would do for him in finance what it 
did for Lincoln and Grant in war. 

““C. A. W." thinks that, if the people showed 
energy and resolution in time of war, those 


qualities were also the cause of war and are 
likely to be so again. In the first plecs, given an 
imaginary line, with negroslavery anid ifs « 

sequences on one s de, and the frees! peopie in 
the world on the other, it may be doubted 
whether any government which ever existed 
could have prevented war. And yet Lbelieve, 
and have always believed, that if we had had 
a previous series of Presidents and Cabinets 


who were real personal leaders, chosen by and 











responsive to the peo; le, witha pos ve volee 
in policy and legislation, some expedient for 
avoiding the war might have bee found 
The trouble was then, as the danger is now, in 
demagogues forcing themselves to the f n 
spite of our elaborate checks and balances which 
suppress honest and atle men, and ve the 
people of their natural food for eothusiasn 
Was there ever a people ¢ pea ¥ i 
clined than ours to-day If they are led into 
a quarrel, it will be because some Biaine or 
Reed, the scum of impure materials, and us. 
ing the same arts which have so far sers ” 
purpose, misleads them with a false g r of 
personality 

If we do not get the effect of universal suf 
frage and have not proper organization, asks 
*C. AL W.,” where does the blame not 
with the people f Can he see 1 Tere be 
tween a spasmodic concert of a n to arrest 
a horse-thief, or send relief ry ifas e 
and the contending with an elaborate ye ica 
network which hast ' ga i 
for a bunidrec vears, w! ev 
stand and are powerless to d “ lt is 
just one of those econon Lest sw ire 
beyond their reach, so as y ew 
out leaders, T legislatures, w ire s 
posed to act for them, sre not enta 
tives, but those of caucus Ans, a are 
moreover, themselves in a stat { 2s, and 
just as much in need of lead w! he 
executives, who should do the lea g. sit with 
both bands tied 

A real leader will have to make his appear- 
ance from the outside, and if be ever s, we 
shall see whether the Poo} le are ) etent r 
the work. G. B 

Bostos, November 15, 180 

GERMAN LUTHERANS IN POLITICS 
To THE Epiror or THe Nation: 

SiR: The result of the re t election has 
been studied ul » by every 


observer of 


— . 
Tusa ¢ 





[ictens lican defeat is 
found in the emnation of the 
course pursue ant party in 
Washington not, however, 
divert attention from the side-issue which was 
presented in Lilinois, and especially in Wiscon- 
sin, and which, though now a cloud no larger 


than a man’s hand, may portend serious future 
danger to the country. 

The appearance of the German Lutheran 
Church of the 


united force in politics is an event of great im- 


Northwest as a compact and 


portance, and justifies a closer examination of 
the new factor, with which legislators and 


statesme™, considering provisions for the future 
educational and intellectual development of 
have todeal. It 


o discuss the famous 


our foreign population, will 
would be superfluous now t 
** Rennett Law,” which contained several ab- 
surd and unwise provisions, and which should 
in jut the 


principle underlying the law, and which was 


bave been amended any event, 


attacked by the German Lutheran clergy, and 
, 


ligious press under their con- 
trol, with a bitterness and injustice scarcely 


especially the re 





paralleled in American political strife, is the 


4-00 
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duty of an American State to provide for and 
enforce the English education of its citizens. 
This principle, which was denounced as “‘ pa- 
ternal government” and ‘‘ undue interference 
with the rights of parents ” (upon the ground, 
among others, that the German language was 
scarcely more foreign in this country than the 
Englist), has been assailed, and, so far as the 
last election was concerned, condemned, by a 
large majority of the voters of two important 
States of the Union. 

It is an instructive inquiry to ascertain how 
this majority was made up. Reference is 
omi'ted to the Roman Catholics, whose opposi- 
tion to the public-school system is well known, 
and whocan bardly be called a new factor in po- 
litics, The organization which has been most im- 
portantand active in the late contest, and which 
in many respects now first emerges into pub- 
lic view, is the “‘ Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and adjacent States.” This 
body, known and referred to as the ‘* Missouri 
Synod” by German Protestants everywhere, 
has now, with its affiliated synods, a member- 
ship in this country of nearly 4 million souls, 
including about 2,000 clergymen and morethan 
2,500 congregations. It also controls about 
1,500 parochial schools. Its centre of gravity 
is in St. Louis, Mo., where its chief founder 
and leader, Rey. Dr. C. F. W. Walther, re- 
sided until his death, about two years ago. 
He was a man of great theological learning 
and considerable general ability, albeit warped 
by many amusing sectarian prejudices, and 
his successors are his faithful disciples. 

In bome missionary work no church organi- 
zation of this country has shown more activity 
and greater results. The poorly paid pastors 
of the Missouri Synod in the extreme North- 
west are to-day spreading Christianity and at 
least the rudiments of culture among thousands 
of recent immigrants and others, with a self- 
sacrifice and a noble heroism worthy of the 
best days of Christianity; and the benefits 
which they are thus conferring upon this coun- 
try are incalculable and should not be forgot: 
ten in the criticism of other features of their 
system. It is, however, not too much to say 
that the entire spirit of the organization is 
thoroughly un-American, being German—and 
German, not of the nineteenth, but, on the con- 
trary, of the sixteenth century. 

This spirit is shown in the literary produc- 
tions of the official publication house of the 
Synod at St. Louis, Mo., better than in any 
other way. The statistics of this publishing 
house would be a great revelation to many of 
your readersregarding German-American lite- 
rary activity. Not a book or a pamphlet is 
published there but shows the intolerant spirit 
which dominated the Lutheran Church for a 
short period in the sixteenth ceniury. The 
theolcgy of Luther, and in fact everything 
that he ever wrote, is treasured with a fetish- 
+ like worship, differirg but little from the 
Roman regard for tradition, and it is carried 
so far that in the new great edition of Luther’s 
works, in twenty-five quarto volumes (each 
about half the size of ‘ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary’), now publishing in St. Louis, the 
* Colloquia’ (or ‘Table Talk’) is published with 
such completeness that all puerile and filthy 
remarks are preserved among the gems of 
thought. Thus, with all reverence for the 
great reformer, his most devoted disciples 
seem to celight in pointing to the more vul- 
gar features of his mind, and to furnish a 
treasure-house for his opponents and detrac- 
tors, 

A series of school-books, notably Bible his- 
tories, is published, wherein the artist of the 
nineteenth century represents the Deity ac- 





cording to the spirit of the sixteenth, as an old, 
rather benevolent-looking gentleman, with a 
full beard, dressed in a long, loose gown; and 
this conception is logically carried out in other 
books of the series, Perhaps the most cbarac- 
teristic proof of what I may call the un- 
American tendencies of this great body of citi- 
zens is given in their most popular book of 
devotion, to wit, the Bible, with prefaces, sum- 
maries, and final prayers for each chapter, by 
a few Lutheran court theologians of the year 
1560, commonly known as the ‘ Altenburger 
Bibelwerk.’ Of this work, in three volumes, 
large octavo, upwards of forty thousand copies 
are said to have been printed, and certainly a 
very great number is now used in the daily de- 
votional exercises in the families of church 
members. I will quote a few extracts showing 
clearly the extent to which this book helps to 
make worthy American citizens, The sum- 
mary to the tenth chapter of the Second Book 
of Kings, verses 18 to 36 (Volume i., St. Louis 
edition, 1860, page 518), is as follows : 

‘**This is an example of a particular and 
princely virtue which pleases God and is re- 
warded with rich blessings—that Jehu slew all 
false prophets who had assisted in the idola- 
trous worship of Baal, and that he made the 
house of Baal a draught-house. For such ac- 
tion appertains especially to secular govern- 
ment: it should restrain idolatry with all seri- 
ousness and without any mercy (ohne alle 
Gnade). For since God’s honor and the salva- 
tion of our neighbor are concerned, one shou!d 
not be lazy or negligent about it. God will 
thereafter pay (bezahlen) for this by a happy 
reign, Thus Jehu reigned for twei:y eight 
years, and his children to the fourth genera- 
tion. The Papacy needs such a Jehu, even to 
this day, witb allits establishments and monas- 
teries, in which just as horrible (greuliche) 
idolatry is practised as was then by the priests 
of Baai (Baalspfaffen).” 

From the summary to chapter xi., page 
519: 

‘* Then there is another example, how Jehoi- 
ada, the priest, brake down the house of Baal, 
slew all the priests of Baal, and restored the 
true worsbip which had been suspended under 
Athaliab, verse 18. Such works appertain par- 
ticularly to government, if good fortune and 
success are to attend.” 

Page 525-526, chapter xv. : 


‘* Let us learn that secular government com- 
mits a grievous sin if it does not restrain 
idolatry with vigor, even if it [government] 
be not itself guilty of personal idolatry.” 


From the preface to chapter xxi., page 536 : 


“If God punishes sin 1n high potentates, 
kings, princes, and lords, we may be very sure 
that he will not let it go unpunished in ordi- 
nary people, such as citizens and peasants.” 


This Bible is to-day the officially recom- 
mended book of devotion of the Synod, these 
sentiments have never been disavowed, and 
the quotations of equally scandalous matter 
could be multiplied, if necessary, indefinitely. 
It may be added that in the official journals of 
the Synod, and in the principal Teachers’ Semi- 
nary at Addison, Illinois, until very recently 
the doctrine was taught that Christianity and 
the Copernican system of astronomy are in- 
compatible, and that a genuine belief in thein- 
spiration of Holy Writ required the accept- 
ance of the Rev. Jasper’s theory that ‘the sun 
do move,” as well as the rejection of the en- 
tire science of geology. (Cf. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s ‘ Studies in the South and West,’ pp. 
$43, 344.) 

It would be rank injustice to call these va- 
garies Lutheran, and thereby cast a reflec- 
tion upon the great body of Evangelical Lu- 
theransin this country, who are rightly proud 
of their church as being in many resyects the 
most Biblical, liberal, and progressive, as weil 
as the largest Protestant denomination. It 
would be interesting to trace the causes of so 





abnormal an_ intellectual development on 
American soil. Beyond doubt the late tariff 
of 25 per cent. on foreign books has had great 
influence. The enlightened works of modern 
German theologians being practically inacces- 
sible to these Western clergymen by reason of 
the price, and (to their honor be it said) a scru- 
pulous regard for private property, even in 
the absence of international copyright, pre- 
venting any pirating, recourse was necessary 
to the old books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which have been reprinted 
and have furnished mental and spiritual food 
to the members of this Synod. Nor would it 
be just to class the latter with the Roman 
Catholics in point of hostility to American 
institutions. The laity probably lay very lit- 
tle stress upon such theories as are illustrated 
in the above quotations, and the second gene- 
ration begins to show that wholesome indiffer- 
ence to dogma which is so characteristic of 
mcedern active and enlightened Christianity. 
It was and is only natural that an organization 
with such a faith and discipline should bitterly 
oppose the principle underlying the Bennett 
Law. 

A knowledge of English and a consequent 
access to English and American literature is 
all that is necessary as an antidote to this sec- 
tarian virus. The attempt to translate the 
Missouri Lutheran views into English has 
failed. The only English organ of the Synod, 
the Lutheran Witness, is a ludicrous example 
of Germanized English in respect to idiom and 
grammar. The Missouri Lutheran denomina- 
tion dare not admit it, but it is a fact that 
their peculiar views and principles stand and 
fall with the German language. 

This is the true explanation of the Mlinois 
and Wisconsin elections, so far as the educa- 
tional question is concerned, and it behooves 
political thinkers and legislators of all parties 
to take notice of the fact. That the English 
school will ultimately triumph in its struggle 
with superstition and fanaticism is certain. It 
is no less true that the great benefits to this 
country of the Missouri Synod’s practical 
Christian work will remain, independently of 
any language; and for this reason every well- 
wisher of the Lutheran Church will hope to 
see the underlying principles of the Bennett 
Law speedily incorporated in the legislation of 
every State where the condition of affairs ren- 
ders such a course necessary. 

Iam, sir, yours truly, 

NOVEMBER 10, 1890, 


ANDOVER. 





THE CENSUS AND THE VOTE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NarTION: 


Sir: There was a Presidential election in 
1880; there was another in 1888. For the first 
time in the history of this country the electors, 
in all the States, were in 1880 chosen by the 
pupular vote. But both in 1880 and in 1888 the 
five States of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana brought out 
a feeble and one-sided vote, from which no in- 
ferences as to population can be drawn. In 
the other thirty-three States, voting in 1880 
and in 1888, the popular vote increased from 
the former to the latter occasion in the ratio of 
1.0000 to 1.2621+. This denotes the increase 
for eight years. Multiplying this ratio by its 
fourth root, which denotes the increase for two 
years, we get a pretty near approach to the 
ratio in which the popular vote in these thirty- 
three States would bave increased in ten years, 
namely, 1.0000 to 1.3378. 

Now, according to the census of 1880, which 
is admitted to be fully reliable, the population 
of the thirty-three States which returned a fair 
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or nearly fair vote was 45,499,986—almost for- 
ty-three millions anda half. Multiplying this 
sum by the ratio 1.3378, the same States ought 
to contain in 1890 no less than 58,194,281 souls. 

Some States, say Virginia and Kentucky, did 
not turn out fully in 1880 ; Maine and Florida 
were rather backward in 1888. Taking it all 
round, the contest between Garfield and 
Hancock was about as hot as that between 
Cleveland and Harrison ; and, granting that 
the vote was brought out a little more fully in 
1888 than in 1880, on the other hand, the num- 
ber of unnaturalized foreigners must have been 
much greater in 1588, and each vote cast there- 
fore represented a larger population than it did 
in 1880. Allin all, the popular vote returned 
at the two pericds is the best index of the 
growth in population, that is to say, in these 
thirty-three States. 

But while from the increased Presidential 
vote we should credit these States with 58,104,- 
281 souls, Mr. Porter could not find more than 
53,947,361, a differerce of 4,246,920. Assuming 
that his figures for the five ‘* bulldozing” cot- 
ton States, for the new States, the Territories, 
and the District of Columbia are right, we 
must simyly add these 4,246,920 to bis aggre- 
gate of 62,480,580, making the true aggregate 
66,727,500, 

It is, however, very probable that the error 
outside of the thirty-three States first con- 
sidered was proportionally as great as it was 
in these—that is, only 10,000 were counted for 
every 10,787. Adding 7.87 per cent. to the 
8,533,179 found by Mr. Porter in the Cotton 
States, new States, etc., or 673,561 to the above 
figures, we have as a very likely estimate of 
the population of the United States (aside from 
the Indian Territory, Indian reservations, and 
Alaska) 67,401,061, or 67,400,000, L. N. D. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., November 3, 1890. 





[If the true population of the country in 
1890 is, as calculated by ‘‘ L. N. D.,” 67,401,- 
061, the total increase during the decade 
must have been 17,245,278, or 34.38 per cent., 
and, deducting the gain from immigration, 
the rate of natural increase must have been 
23.92 per cent. The apparent natural in- 
crease during the decade from 1870 to 1880 
was at the rate of 22.78 per cent. Superin- 
tendent Porter estimates the omissions in 1870 
at 1,500,000. Gen. Walker does not think 
that they much exceeded 500,000. If the 
former is right, the natural increase between 
the ninth and tenth censuses was at the rate 
of 18.90 per cent.; if the latter, it was at the 
rate of 21.48 per cent. It follows that if the 
population is now as large as ‘‘L. N. D.” 
estimates it to be, the rate of natural increase 
inthe last decade exceeds the highest esti- 
mate of the rate of that increase in the next 
preceding decade by about 21g per cent. 
Such an acceleration in the rate of natural 
growth is, under all the conditions existing 
during the last ten years, so extremely im- 
probable that nothing short of the clearest 
and most convincing proof would justify a 
belief in its having taken place. Such proof 
we do not think can be found in the facts 
cited by our correspondent. 

The whole argument made by him rests on 
the assumption that the ‘‘ contest between 
yarfieid and Hancock was about as hot as 
that between Cleveland and Harrison,”’ and 
that there! ore, ‘‘all in all, tbe popular vote re- 
turned at the two periods is the best index of 
the growth of population.” There is no way 








of certainly testing the truth of this assump- 
tion. Whether it is correct or not is a matter 
of opinion, and, within certain limits, of mere 
Of the adult males in the United 
States in 1880, less than 73 in every 100 
voted. If in 1888 80 in every 100 cast their 
ballots, there would be an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the vote cast, independent of any 
increase in population. A total vote equal 
to 80 per cent. of the adult male population 
is quite within the bounds of possibility. In 
1880 the total vote in Indiana was equivalent 
to 9415 percent. of the total adult male popu 
lation. If 80 per cent. of the adult males 
voted in ISSS8, the total vote would have been 
proportionately 10 per cent and 
the c nsus of 1890 would be approximately 


guess, 


greater, 


correct, for upon the assumption that the 
vote was proportionately no larger than in 
1880, our correspondent tinds that the popu 
lation in 1890 is 5,000,000 (or 10 per cent. of 
the population of 1880) greater than the cen 
sus office returns it, 

Now, we do not believe that in 1888 80 per 
cent. of the adult males voted, and we feel 
confident that the census total of population 
is somewhere between 2,500,000 and 3,000, 
000 below the truth; but there are various 
reasons on the other hand for holding that 
the total vote in 1888 was proportionately 
larger than in 1880. In 1880, after the Octo 
ber elections in Ohio and Indiana, Demo- 
cratic success in November became highly 
improbable. In the last few the 
canvass the betting men gave odds of two 
three, or even four to one on Gartield. In 
1888 there were no October elections. The 
betting was practically even up to the last 
The result was close and doubtful until the 
polls closed 

Moreover, the campaign of 1888 was the 
first Presidential election since the formation 
of the Republican party in which the tarit 
was the principal issue. Both parties were 
to common knowledge divided on the ques- 
tion. Everywhere there were Republicans who 
it was known intended to vote for Cleveland 
and Democrats who were openly supporting 
Harrison. An element of uncertainty was 
thus brought into the canvass which made 
it possible to hope or 


aays of 


fear great 





changes | 


in the relative strength of the parties in | 
States which in 1880 no one regarded 


really contested. The number of 
which both parties had an object in exert 
tull vote was 


T he De 


challenged Re 


ing tlemselves to get out their 
thus much grester 1880. 


1888 hopefully 


} ; 
than in 


mocrats ir 
publican 
and the 
guine and energetic in the | 
States. A vigorous assault compelled a vigor 
fence, and in Maryland, the Vir 
Missouri, I 
Minne 


Nebraska the vote 


supremacy in the Northwest, 


Repub icans were equally san 


Order Southern 


ous de 
ginias, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
linois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and 
proportionately much heavier in 1888 than 
On the other 


States, it was 


sota, 


it was eight years before. 

hand, outside of Cotton 
only in Maine, Pennsy!vania, and Oregon 
that there was a hotter canvass in 1880 than 
In Maine, in 1880, the Greenback 
movement made the State doubtful. Nei- 
ther in 1884 nor in 1888 did the Pennsy)va- 


the 


in 188s. 


as | 
States in | 


401 


nia Democrats make a canvass at all com- 
made 


parable in vigor and efficiency to thos 


in i876 and in ISS4. Oregon was in S80 a 


doubtful State. The Republican majority 
at the June election of ISSS mate it certait 
that the electoral votes would be given to 


the candidates of that party. 
To a certain extent the size of the vote de- 
ciency of the organization 


pends upon the ett] 


of the parties; and whether those organiza 


tions are efficient or not in their turn de 
pends, other things being equal, upon the 
amount of money at the command of the 
party managers here is probably litth 
doubt that the campsign chests of both the 
parties were much better filled in ISSS than 
in 1SS0, 

A comparison of the results of the census 


of 1800 with those of its predecessors shows 
that it is defective; 
lar comparison 


on the other hand, a simi 
demonstrates that our cor 


respondent's estimate ts probably about as 
much above as the census figures are below 
the truth. The great difficulty of basing 


any safe estimates of t the popula 


tion upon the votes polled at a particular elec 
tion must always make that method of 
nhab 


AEDALEAA 


ap 


proximating the number of tants very 





unreliable. —Ep. Nation 

ONE EFFECT OF PENSION LAWS 
To tHe Eprror or Tre Nation: 

Str: Some years ego, | was at a summer re 
sort in the Alleghany Mountains N far 
away lived a man who used make and 
polish canes which he sold to gentlemen who 
liked to carry away a memento cf the praca 
On one occasion some lagies walked with the 
gentiemen in the evening to this man’s cabin, 
where we sat and talked with a woman eho 
Was supposed to be his wife On our return, 


we were told by the wife of our landlord, a 


lady well acquainted with the mountains and 


the neighbors, that this Woman was not the 
wife of the cane-maker; that, however, she 
lived faithfully with him and no other, but 
they never had been legally married, for the 
following reason The woman, when young, 
had married an old soldier of the war of 1812, 


He died, and his widow received his pension, 
but if she wiarried again, it was discontinued, 
and so she neglected to hb 
I tell this as 


tion. E. A. 


a legal marriage. 


ave 
an outcome of pension legisla- 


B. 


OGICAL RANTISM 
NEWSPAPERS. 


THE OBSCT 


PHILO! 


OF ENGLISH 


To tae Epitor or Tre Nation: 
Sir: A critic 


) having 


in the Guardian for 1877, p. 
the 
such a 


come acros* word exrtrara- 


yate, « bj cted, that ‘ verb 


| Ought scarcely to pass, even in a writer who 


| stricture, I 
; journal a letier, 


was 


dates from New York.” In reply to this 


immediately sent the editor of that 

tated to be silently ignored, 
that impugned had 
long enjoyed the sanction of Englisb litera- 
ture. Not only dii I point out its use by Bp. 
Warburton, as cited by both Archdeacon Todd 
and Dr. Richardson, but I| transcribed nume- 
rous quotations for it of my own collecting. 
Some of these, given at length, or indicated by 
references, here follow: 


showing the expression 


return to our purpose, from 
Rev. Dr, 


‘We will 
whence we have extravagated.” 
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Jobn Donne (lied 1631), Ancient History of the 
Septuagint (ed. 1635), p. 16, 

“A Quakeress does not extravagate, when 
she engages in such an enterprize as that of at- 
temp ing to reform the wretched inhabitants 


ef a London prison.” Robert Southey, Sir 
Thomas More (1829), vol. ii., p, 323. 

**In general, this is a topic on which the mo- 
derns extravagate.” Professor F, W. Newman, 
Miscel/anies (1569), p. 105 

Bp R. D. Hampden, Bampton Lectures (1838), 
p. 543 (ed. 1848). 

Cardinal Newman, Lectures and Essays on 
University Subjects, p. 178 (ed. 1859) ; Discus- 
sions and Arguments (1872), p. 56; Tracts 
Theological and Ecelesiastical (1874), p. 136. 

tev. F. Oakeley, in Essays on Religion and 
Literature (edited by Cardinal Manning), Se- 
ries IL. (1867), p. 159. 

Mr. John Morley, Rousseau (1873), vol. ii., p. 
305, 

I now pass to the substantive scientist, in- 
stead of which Professor A. De Morgan sub- 
stituted scientific, tallying with classic, eccen- 
tric, lunatic, ete. Though it isstill reprobated 
by some, any censure of it is quite on a par 
with Lord Macaulay’s censure of saturation. 
It has been condemned repeatedly. In the 
Academy of Sepiember 19, 1874, Mr. Alexander 
J. Ejllis, F.R.S., palming off fancy for fact, 
thought fit to denounce it as being, in its es- 
tablished acceptation, an ‘‘ American barbaric 
trisyllable.” With truly original notions of 
philology, he assumed that it was formed by 
adding -ist to scient ; a word which I have, in- 
deed, met witb, though only as an adjective, in 
Lydgate, Bp. John King, and Walter Savage 
Landor. On the ground that scient could well 
be taken as a synonym of ‘*man of science,” 
‘scientific man,” he went on to propose its ad- 
mission in that sense, while, however, retain- 
ing scientist, with the signification of an ‘‘ ad- 
herent to scients.” Something like what we 
have in this was anticipated by Coleridge, 
who, from antipathy to influential, as an al- 
leged Americanism, experimented with in- 
fluencive and influensive, in its place. For the 
rest, much at one with Mr. Ellis’s fashion of 
etymologizing, providential comes from provi- 
dent+-ial, and Christ+-tan is a resolution of 
Christian. 

Before the days of copyist, we had, as an 
adaptation of the French copiste, copist, of 
which the elements are, ultimately, copi-am-+- 
-ista. Again, from theoria, a Latin adoption, 
we have theorist, presupposing theorista, 
which is made up of theori-am-+-ista; from 
the parallel oeconomia we similarly have eco- 
nomist; and epopeist and hyyeist, taken di- 
rectly from Greek bases, are to be dissected in 
like manner. Antedating theorist we might 
bave had theorize, which would, as its prede- 
cessor, have regularly stood, at least in ac- 
cordance with Greek analogies, as its parent; 
and so scientize, ‘‘to devote onerelf te sci- 
e ce,” had it existed, might have developed 
scientist, However, regard being had to his- 
tory, and to the scientific rules of «crbal com- 
position exemplified above, it follows that 
scientist, to import **man of science,” repre- 
the factitious Low Latin scientista, 
which is to be analyzed inte scienti-am-t-ista, 
and (except by undue utilization of the parti- 
cipal base, scient-) can be analyzed into no- 
thing The merging of the final ¢ of 
scienti- in the ¢ of -ist is an instance of a coa- 
le-cence too familiar to require dilating on. 

Unhappy as Mr. Ellis was in endeavouring 


sents 


e!se, 


to account for scientist etymologically, he was 
no less so in designating the term as ‘‘Ameri- 
can.” Thesame year in which he aimed to stig- 
matize it by the application of that epithet, a 
correspondent in your journal, vol. xix., p. 
422, quoted Dr. Whewell as having suggested 
it in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, 
In the first edition of that work (1840), we 





read, in vol, i, p. exiii: ‘* We need very much 
a uame to describe a cultivator of science in 
general. I should incline to cali him a scien- 
tist.” Tothe best of my information, no coun- 
tryman of ours is recorded to have counte- 
nanced it, in practice, before 1849. 

But certain Englishmen, under the misguid- 
ance of Mr. Ellis, or of some other person or 
persons taken to be authoritative, or of mere 
whim, still impeach scientist, as being a grave 
violation of propriety. To move their spleen 
against it, of course they have, for the most 
part, only to be brought to believe that it ori- 
ginated in the United States. The scholastic 
abecedarianism requisite for the discovery that 
its structure is strictly normal and legitimate, 
is what they have still to acquire. 

Within the last decade I have, on six several 
occasions, written to English newspapers in 
which I had seen the word reprehended as ‘‘a 
barbarous Americanism,” and what not, and 
have stated, more or less briefly, in its de 
fence, what I have stated above. But all was 
to no purpose, as I was pretty well convinced, 
beforehand, would be the upshot. Comprehend- 
ing, as a matter of course, the peculiarities of 
the people among whom I have lived so long, I 
have felt no surprise that, in every case, the 
waste-paper basket has been deemed the fitting 
receptacle for my contributions, The last of 
these was addressed, a few weeks ago, to the 
Daily News, in the issue of which for Septem- 
ber 20 scientist is spoken of as an ‘ignoble 
Americanism” and as a “cheap and vulgar 
product of trans-Atlautic slang.” 

Abundant observation has acquainted me 
with the prevalence, among the conductors of 
the British press, of the specific unscrupu- 
lousness which has been here instanced, name- 
ly, the election, where they have erred, to abet 
the diffusion of error, by stifling what is laid 
before them of a contradictory tenor. Sim- 
ply for brevity, however, I have confined my- 
self to the suppressions of the Guardian and 
the Daily News, typical specimens, respective- 
ly, of a high-class religious newspaper and a 
secular. As to the delinquencies which have 
been brought home to their editors, they can 
admit of but one explanation, The reputation 
of those editors for accuracy, especially where 
a topic of such general interest as our language 
is concerned, must be upheld, be the event 
what it may; and writers on their staffs are, 
accordingly, to be protected, by whatever 
measures, from the imputation of fallibility. 
To this end, as the readiest of all possible de- 
vices, what they have once put forth must re- 
main uncontroverted; and, if it happens not to 
be the truth, why, so much the worse for 
the truth. The obvious comment on this is, 
that different ethics from those which are 
practically inveracious ought, surely, to be 
expected from the spokesmen of a nation 
that plumes itself on its hatred of menda 
city. 

As is well known, our characteristic devia- 
tions from the standard speech of Great Bri- 
tain are admitted to constitute one of the 
grounds for the scornful aversion to us which 
Englishmen entertain so widely. At the same 
time, very few Englishmen have qualified 
themselves, to any notable extent, to speak as 
critical philologists, What with their dislike 
of us and their want of conversance with lite- 
rature, the result, then, is, that any chance 
solecism of phraseology, or unfamiliar voca- 
ble, which they light upon is, too often, at 
once decided, by many of them, to be an Ame- 
ricanism. Nor, from its ministering to what 
it is esteemed so desirable to encourage, ani- 
mosity, is the decision lightly to be revoked, 
though ever so clearly made out to be ground- 





less, A demonstration to this effect is, there- 
fore, certain to be resented, in some way or 
other, above all if its author is one of our- 
selves. More than this, Englishmen, as I have 
learned from nearly half a century of inter- 
course with them on their own soil, not only, 
as a rule, are difficult to persuate that an Ame- 
rican can have a decent acquaintance with the 
English language, but not seldom receive with 
marked contempt, or as a personal affront, any 
remark on the subject that he may happen to 
offer.—Your obedient servant, F. H. 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, October 28, 1890. 





HONEST ANSWERS TO HONEST 
QUIRIES. 
To THE Epiror or THE NatTIoN: 


IN- 


Sir: | have been a reader of the Nation for 
several years, and, although reared among 
hard-shell protectionists, 1 have admired its 
sound treatment of the tariff. Since it is pre- 
eminently a question on which a newspaper 
ought to be fair and reliable, ought to admit 
some truth on the other side, ought, as it were, 
to swear to its own hurt and change not, I 
trust you will answer an honest question 
or two. 

(L.) How, in No, 1320, does the ‘* dealer in 
pearl buttons,” whom you quote in an editorial, 
make out the additional duty under the 
McKinley tariff on 1,473 gross to be $754 801 
In my copy of the bill the additional duty is 
said to be two cents—but two cents per what ? 
$754.80 on 1,473 gross is equivalent to about 
two cents per haif dozen. Is the 1ule of 
measurement too complex for the lay mind ? 

(2.) Can you mention any men, heads of 
firms announcing the rise in prices since Octo- 
ber 6, that vote the Republican ticket ? 

Yours with respec!, Tuos. W. SMITH. 

MINNEAPOLIS, November 12, 1890, 





[Pearl buttons are sold by the gross. The 
old duty was 25 per cent. ad valorem. The 
new duty is 25 per cent. ad valorem plus 214 
cents per line per gross. The line is one- 
fortieth of an inch. If the diameter of a 
pearl button is half an inch, ¢. ¢., twenty 
lines, the duty is 50 cents per gross plus 25 
per cent. ad valorem. The cost in Vienna 
of an invoice of 9,528 gross of pearl but- 
tons, recently published in the  news- 
papers (the sizes running from eieven 
lines to thirty lines), was $1,519, an ave- 
rage of 138, cents per gross. The duty on 
the entire invoice under the oid tariff 
would have been $879.75. Under the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff the lines were measured and 
counted. They footed up 184,220 gross- 
lines, At 2!¢ cents per line, the specific 
duty was $4,605.50. Add to this the ad- 
valorem duty of 25 per cent. and we have a 
total duty of $4,985.25 on $1,519 worth of 
property, or about 350 per cent. On the 
cheaper grades of pearl buttons the duty is 
much higher, being equal in some cases to 
1,400 per cent. The resultis that the mother 
of a family who paid say 2 cents for a dozen 
pearl buttons must now pay about 7 cents 
for the same quantity. 

Among the firms that have, since October 
6, announced an early advance of prices, 
may be mentioned John Wanamaker and J. 
& J. Dobson of Philadelphia, the former in 
tinware and the latter in carpets. Both 


these houses are prominently identified with 
the Republican party.—Ep. Nation. ] 
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VANDALISM IN EGYPT. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The names of Englishmen are being 
solicited to a petition to the British Govern. 
ment to use its great influence with the Egyp- 
tian Government to put a stop to the illegal 
and shocking mutilation of the monuments and 
sculptures of old Egypt. It isin the power of 
England to accomplish much. A list of Ameri- 
can names will be forwarded by me to the 
British Museum, to be placed in the proper 
hands, and | ask for signatures from our peo- 
ple for that petition. Will not our press state 
this fact ‘/— Most faithfully yours, 

Wa. C. WINSLOW, 
Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
BosTon, 525 BEACON STREET, Nov. 17, 1890, 


Notes. 





Hexry Hott & Co. have nearly ready an il- 
lustrated work, ‘Greek Literature,’ by Thomas 
Sargeant Perry, forming an octavo volume of 
some 900 pages. 

Harper & Brothers will publish immediately 
* Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine,’ a sump- 
tuous volume written and illustrated by Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson ; ‘ Curiosities of the 
American Stage,’ by Laurence Hutton, and 
‘Ten Tales’ by Francois Coppée, translated by 
Walter Learned. 

‘Voces Populi’ is the title given by F. An- 
stey, the humorous author of tbe ‘ Tinted 
Venus,’ toa series of overheard conversations 
excerpted from Punch, to which Mr. Anstey 
is a contributor. Longmans, Green & Co, 
will shortly issue it. 

Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. will publish 
immediately the Cabinet Edition of ‘ Jesus, the 
Messiah,’ by Alfred Edersheim ; ‘ Unknown 
Switzerland,’ by Victor Tissot ; ‘Aunt Doro 
thy,’ an Old Virginia plantation story, by 
Margaret J. Preston ; ‘ Etchings in Verse,’ by 


Charles Lemuel Thompson; ‘The Variations 


of Calvinism, by Henry J. Van Dyke; ‘Our 
Father's Kingdom,’ by Julius H. Seelye ; ‘The 


Hittites: Their inscriptions and Their History,’ 
by John Campbell, M.A, 

An illustrated Biography of Isaac Pitman of 
Bath, the inventor of Phonography, by Thomas 
Allen Reed, will be published on December 1 
by Griffith, Farran & Co., London. Mr. Pit- 
man, who is in his seventy-eighth year, stil] 
presides over the Phonetic Institute at Bath, 
which he has superintended uninterruptedly 
for more than half a century. 

‘Gipsy : the Story of a Dog,’ by Mrs. Helen 
E. Starrett, is to be reprinted in a volume by 
Searle & Gorton, Chicago—a firm of women, 
by the way. 

‘Ways and Means,’ by the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
President of the United Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, is in the press of D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston, It treats of the organization and con- 
duct of these societies. 

Henry Carey Baird & Co,, Philadelphia, are 
about to bring out in a volume the essays on 
‘ Road-Making and Maintenance’ awarded the 
prizes offered through the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the ‘‘ Committee on Better Roads ” 
of Philadelphia. 
circulation. 

Col. T. W. Higginson’s first recreation after 
the war was a revision of Mrs. Elizabeth Car- 
ter’s standard (and at that time only) English 
translation of the Works of Epictetus. The 
result of his labors appeared in 1865, and was 
reviewed by us at the time. Through the same 
publishers (Little, Brown & Co.), he now prints 


Such a work deserves a wide 





a new edition, in two volumes, in response to a 
gratifying demand. The interval has been so 
well improved that, as Mr, Higginson says in 
his new preface, his translation “‘now bears 
few traces of Mrs. Carter’s.” For this reason 
one would have been glad to see, in this hand 
some edition, a trace of the good lady and 
good scholar herself—say a copy of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s drawing of her in the Nationai Por- 
trait Gallery. 
these volumes for their contents, or asa per- 


There is no need to recommend 


manently choice and suitab’e gift. 

Gebbie & Co, of Philadelphia have published 
a handsome quarto volume, entitled ‘ At Susa,’ 
by Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, translated from the 
French by Frank Linstow White. Mme. Dieu- 
lafoy assisted her husband in one of the most 
successtul pieces of archwological work exe- 
cuted in modern times, and this may be said 
while the full historical value of their labors is 
not yet apparent. ‘At Susa’ not pre 
sent the serious results, but is simply an enter- 


does 


taining diary of the travel and incidents which 
attended the two years spent in Persia. 

The genesis of the two bulky volumes con 
taining the ‘Complete Poetical Works of Jolin 
Milton’ which come to us from the same pub- 
lishers, may thus he set forth : The quarto size 
was adopted for the sake of the ancient plates 
(after Martin, Westall, Flatters, Frost, Kida, 
etc.), here reproduced by photogravure ; the 
text and were borrowed from Bishoy 
Thomas Newton, his edition being at a 


notes 
sate 
distance of one hundred and fifty vears. To 
all this there would be no objection, but the 
publishers both misname their * India proof 
edition,” and put it forward as, 


**on the whole, 


the best that has ever appeared.” Prof 
Masson’s edition, which we noticed a week azo, 
furnishes the answer to such a pretension, as 
regards text or notes or size, if Milton is tole 
read, and not kept to lumber up the drawing- 
room table. 
The garish all-gold ce 
Year’ (Boston: D. 
quaintance with the really good body of selec 


‘The Poet's 


Lothrop Co) repels ac 


ver of 


tions, in the sequence of the calendar, which 
Mr. O:car Fay Adams has here got t& 


g rether 


— 


The scheme of this oblong, well-printed volume 
is, nearly enough, a dozen leaves to each of the 
twelve months, with illustrations regularly in 
terspersed, not unpleasingly. It 
course, be easy to make as large a volume, 


would, of 


not as good, out of what regard for the law of 
copyright or editorial oversight has omitted. 
Perbaps one might not succeed better with No 
vember in finding verse in which the m 
name is actually introduced; Mr. Adams fills 
up freely with Indian Summer. Under this 
rubric we miss Tom Hood’s negative ‘‘Novem- 
ber,” and indeed Mr. Adams quite eschews the 
humorous, so far as we hare observed, 
might have reinforced Lowell's ‘* May is a 
pious fraud of the almanac” with Cowper's 
skit on the same theme, in whica May pin: 
blue the scribbling fingers of the 
who continue tochant her praises ratber than 
those of her next younger sister. 

Another, and to us a 
verse selection is followed in Elizabeth A, Al- 
len’s ‘ “Gold Nails” to H 
(T. ¥. Crowell & Co in 
names of men and women replace the names 
of the months in the preceding collection, and 
a blank space after each name enables the 
owner of the book to make an autograph al- 
bum of it. 


} >» } 
eise he 


“hes 


poetic hacks 


novel, principle of 


Memories On’ 


which Christian 


Here, as with Mr. Adams's series, 
it is easy to suggest omissions—under Law- 
rence, for example, the Miltonian sonnet be- 
yun with that prenomen, and the same poet’s 
* Daughter to that good Earl,” under Mar- 


garet; under Lucy, Wordsworth's classic lines, 
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German, ‘ Klosterheim ” leading off and Tieck’s 
**Love Charm” closing the collection, fill the 
twelfth volume of Masson’s edition of De 
Quincey’s writings (Macmillan). They have 
been got together with no little labor, and 
several are not to be found in any other col- 
lective edition. 

The general scrappiness which character- 
izes the Bookworm, and is all the more notice- 
able when the series is bound up, is relieved in 
the third volume (A, C. Armstrong & Son) by 
four papers, by W. Roberts, giving a history 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. The obituary 
notice of the late lamented William Blades is 
accompanied by a portrait, and there is a fuil- 
length of Mr. F, Locker Lampson in connec- 
tion with an account of his Rowfant Library. 
A number of other illustrations are scattered 
through the volume, over which one may pass 
an idje hour with some amusement, some in- 
struction, and no expenditure of thought. 

Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine is a 
new periodical that will make its appearance 
in thiscity on January 1, embellished with maps 
and illustrations (W. M. & J. C. Goldthwaite), 
The freshest news of exploration and discovery 
is promised. Each volume will be indexed. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold’s latest novelty in his 
useful line of aids to readers and students is a 
little ‘ Continuous Index,’ of pocket size, issued 
since October 1. Upwards of forty periodicals 
are kept the run of. Mr. Griswold, whose ad- 
dress is Cambridge, Mass., desires early sub- 
scriptions with a view to the securing of pound 
rates of postage. 

Readers of Science have, during several 
months past, given some attention to a series 
of articles on meteorological questions by Prof. 
H. A. Hazen of the Signal Service, from 
whom, as has been remarked abroad, Science 
takes its tone on these matters. Most of the 
articles have been reprinted in book form un- 
der the name of ‘The Tornado,’ of which a 
brief notice bas appeared in our columns. 
Since then we have received two essays which 
show how completely Prof. Hazen’s views are 
repudiated by other meteorologists. The first 
is by Dr. Julius Hann of Vienna, the leading 
meteorologist of Europe, in the Meteorologische 
Zeitschrift for September. The second is by 
Prof. William Ferrel, the most eminent of 
American metecrologists, in the American 
Meteorological Journal for November. The 
same writer had already sent a note to Science 
for October 3; and he now again briefly shows 
how completely Prof. Hazen has been in the 
wrong in certain of his fundamental state- 
ments, It is not likely that many readers 
have been seriously affected by the latter’s er- 
rors, but if they have, it would be well for 
them to refer to the papers by Ferrel and Hann. 

In the eleventh annual report of the Harvard 
“Annex,” there is very gratifying evidence of 
the service which this institution renders to 
young women capable of assuming professorial 
duties in other colleges devoted to their sex, 
especially since instruction in astronomy has 
been afforded. Among graduates who have 
distinguished themselves by special investiga- 
tions is cited Miss Marion Harwood Gleason, 
who has produced a monograph on the legisla- 
tion, colonial and later, respecting fugitive ap- 
prentices and slaves, that will shortly be print: 
ed, Funds for insuring like publications are 
solicited. The first scholar-hip has been estab- 
lished, and two new prizes (for a translation 
from Dante and an essay on him) announced. 
Dr. Sargent’s prize for a metrical translation 
from Horace, won last year by Miss Helen L, 
Read in competition with the Harvard under- 
graduates, is renewed. In all respects the An- 
nex is in a prosperous condition. 





Miss Bruce’s gift of $6,000 to the Harvard 
Observatory in aid of astronomical research 
has been distributed on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, as just announced by Prof. Pickering, who 
reports several deserving cases that cou'd not 
be reached, and asks for further gifts, of which 
the results ** would be very far-reaching, and 
would be attained without delay.” 

The College of Physicians of Philacelphia 
invites essays on any subject in medicin’, to be 
sent in before May 1, 1891, in competition for 
the Alvarenga prize (about $150). 

The International Congress of Americanists 
met this year in Paris for a session of six days, 
beginning on October 15. M. de Quatrefages 
of the Institute delivered the opening address, 
in which he maintained with ardor the thesis 
that it was by immigration only and not at all 
by autcchthonism that the American continent 
had been peopled. The second day’s sitting 
was taken up largely by a consideration of the 
question, now grown wearisome, of an indi- 
genous origin of the name America. By a 
nearly unanimous vote the Congress decided 
that this theory ought to be set asid», and 
that the question ougbt not to figure hereafter 
on any order of the day. On the last day there 
was a most lively debate upon the vexed ques- 
tion of the priority of discovery of America, 
which everybody willlike toread, The next 
session of the Congress will be held in 1892, in 
Spain. 

The International Congress of the Geo- 
graphical Sciences will meet in Berne on July 
10, 1891, and sit till August 15, participating 
in the 700th anniversary of the founding of the 
city. 

M. de Nolhac, who is a lecturer at the Ecole 
des Hautes E:udes, read at the meeting of the 
Academy of Belles-Lettres on the 26th of Oc- 
tober an account of an unpublished and hither- 
to unknown work of Petrarch’s that he has 
lately discovered in a manuscript belonging 
to the Bibliothéque Nationale, Petrarch’s un- 
finished book, ‘De Viris 1 lustribus,’ written 
in Latin and taken for the most part out of 
Roman history, is well known. M. de Nolhac’s 
discovery reveals an earlier essay of his in the 
same general direction. It contains thirteen 
wholly new biographies drawn from the ancient 
history of the East and from Greek mythology. 
This collection shows that Petrarch began the 
‘De Viris’ on a different plan and on a much 
wi er scale than that which he adopted in the 
end. Besides the new biographies, the book 
has a long preface in which Petrarch explains 
the aim of his work and the method he has 
followed in the use of his authorities. This 
preface, M. de Nolhac thinks, throws much new 
light on historical study in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and points out Petrarck as a precursor 
of the Orientalists of a later time. 

We learn that in attributing the revision of 
the biographical dictionary in the new ‘ Web- 
ster’ to the original compiler, we gave credit 
where none was due; the revision, which was 
done with unusual care and painstaking, hav- 
ing been made by Mr, A. P. C. Griffin of the 
Boston Public Library. 


—Mr. C. Alexander Nelson writes us from 
New Orleans: 


“The American Publishers’ Association’s 
‘litle comedy of swindling,’ as Mrs. Richards 
calls it in the Nation of the 6th, is not con- 
fined to ladiesin Maine, They have attempted 
to foist two un-ordered copies of their book 
upon me by sending them C, O. VD. by express. 
I enclose acopy of their last ery forhelp. Evi- 
dently they do not consider the books of suffi- 
cient worth to order them back and pay the 
express charges. I wonder if they suppose na- 


tives of the Pine Tree State (of whom I have 
the honor to be one) are more gullible than 
other people?” 





—Among the illustrated holiday books of the 
year are two from the fertile p2ncil of George 
Wharton Edwards, ‘Certain Sonnets by Sir 
Philip Sidney, Kt.’ (Cleveland, O.: The Bur- 
rows Brothers Co.) is a collection of Sidney’s 
verses, not all sonnets by any means, from the 
‘Arcadia.’ The other is Austin Dobson’s ‘ Sun- 
Dial’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). The two books are 
much alike, and both show Mr. Edwards’s 
great cleverness in the purely decorative part 
of the work, while the illustrations proper, re- 
produced by some one of the ‘‘ photogravure” 
processes from drawings in mixed wash and 
line, are unsatisfactory in direct ratio to their 
importance. The artist’s draughtsmanship is 
weak and capricious, and his figure-pieces are 
seldom more than pretty, and not infrequently 
are lamentably ill-drawn and disjointed. His 
tendency to ‘‘ take his own where he finds it,” 
or rather to take whatever he finds that will 
suit his purpose, also crops out here and there, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. send us also, under the some- 
what infelicitous title of ‘The Haunted Pool,’ 
George Sand’s ‘Mare au Diable,’ illustrated 
with fourteen etchings by E. Rudaux, which 
are delicate and pleasing, but somewhat over- 
finished and lacking in character. So far as 
one can judge without critical comparison with 
the original, the translation by Frank Hunter 
Potter is well done and fairly successful in ren- 
dering the manner of the book, though its sim- 
plivity seems more markedly of purpuse in Eng- 
lish, The volume will prove a very acceptable 
holiday gift. Another of the books cf the sea- 
son of far more than an average degree of 
merit is the ‘ Selection from the Sonnets of 
William Wordsworth’ (Harper & Bros.), with 
illustrations by Alfred Parsons. The draw- 
ings, many of which are republished from 
Harper's Magazine, are sometimes elaborately 
delicate in rendering of botanical detail, 
always accurate, workmanlike, and thorough- 
ly respectable, if somewhat prosaic, The in- 
spiration which Wordsworth himself does not 
always show, though more often, perhaps, in 
these sonnets than elsewhere, is lacking, but 
we should be thankful for serious and sound 
drawing of landscape, which we cannot often 
get in book-illustration. Mr. Parsons’s few 
figure drawings are less successful. The print- 
ing is good, the paper heavy, and the binding 
permanent. Everything considered, it isa book 
to be recommended, 


—The prolific letter H reckons its second in- 
stalment in Vol. 24 of Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ (Macmillan), 
and still does not get beyond the first vowel of 
the alphabet (Hailes—Harriott). In accordance 
with British admiration for Handel, this com- 
poser occupies the greatest space (14 pp.); but 
his biographers are candid both as regards his 
originality and his rank in the development of 
music, {[t almost seems inharmonious to have 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour cited for the 
most temperate and critical discussion of the 
charges of plagiarism against Handel. John 
Hampden gets 12 pager, King Harold 8, Sir 
Matthew Hale and Lady Hamilton 7, Bishop 
Hall, Halley, Halliweli-Phillipps, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton about 5 each. Among the 
throng of Hamiltons one might have expected 
to find that born British subject, Alexander 
Hamilton, not less than Judge Haiibur- 
ton (‘Sam Slick”) or Charies G. Halpine 
(‘Miles O'Reilly”). American interest is 
further involved in the notices of Basil 
Hall, the precursor of Mrs. Trollope, and 
Marshall Hall, discoverer of the reflex action 
of the medulla oblongata, who combined phi- 
Janthropy with medical science, and produced, 
as a result of his travels in this country, a 
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work on the ‘Twofold Slavery of the United 
States.’ Another celebrity, Jonas Hanway, re- 
membered chiefly for the moral courage which 
made it ‘‘ good form” to carry umbrellas in the 
streets, was a philanthropist of no mean order, 
yet violently opposed to the naturalization of 
the Jews ; and so voluminous a writer that a 
mere list of his works fills two pages. The in- 
ventor of the Hansom cab appropriately keeps 
him company in this volume. Thomas Han- 
cock, the English Goodyear; Chester Moor Hall, 
inventor of the achromatic telescope; James 
Hargreave:, who gave us the spinning-jenny; 
and Robert Harrild, who made an enormous 
contribution to the diffusion of knowledge by 
substituting composition rollers for the ancient 
balls with which types were inke], are again 
names which should be kept in mind. Harrild 
was also in ordinary ways a public benefactor, 
and it was he who preserved the printing-pre-s 
now in the Patent-office at Washington, on 
which Franklin worked as a journeyman in 
London, No great literary name distinguishes 
this volume, or called for treatment at the 
hands of the senior editor. 


— When the Critic obtained, by asmall post- 
office ballot, a list of forty favorite American 
authors—all men—we found some interest in 
analyzing the list, in respect to birthplaces and 
local habitations. The result showed that, in 
the estimate of the readers of a New York yeri- 
odical, New England yet beld its own to a re- 
markable degree, under both these tests.’ It may 
be worth while to make a similar analysis of a 
corresponding list of women authors lately ob- 
tained from the same quarter. We have relied 
mainly on Mr, Arthur Stedman’s ‘‘Short Bi- 
ographies ” in the ‘ Library of American Lite- 
rature,” vol. xi., and on Mr. W. M. Gris- 
wold’s ‘ Directory of Writers.’ It is to be noted, 
however, that some of the names on the list 
were evidently selected on other than literary 
grounds, and the result of the balloting has on 
the whole a rather boarding-school flavor. The 
whole number of votes is stat«d to have been 275 
‘* or more,” bestowed as follows: Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, 268; Frances H. Burnett, 241; Mary 
N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), 215; Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, 204; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, 203; Sarah Orne Jewett, 193; Mary Mapes 
Dodge, 182; Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
149; Edith M. Thomas, 146; Margaret Deland, 
142; Adeline D. T. Whitney, 125; Celia Thaxter, 
128; Ameha E. Barr, 123; Lucy Larcom, 118; 
Rose Terry Cooke, 104; Mary Abigail Dodge 
(Gail Hamilton), 102; Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, 97; Louise Chandler Moulton, 97; Mary 
E. Wilkins, 96; Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 
84; Mary Hallock Foote, 78; Margaret J. Pres- 
ton, 75; Sarah Chauncey Woolsey (Susan 
Coolidge), 73; Louise Imogen Guiney, 69; Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, 68; Martha J. Lamb, 67; 
Rebecca Harding Davis, 64; Alice French (Oc- 
tave Thanet), 62; Mary Virginia Terhune ( Va- 
rion Harland), 6); Frances E. Willard, 56; 
Harriet W. Preston, 54; Mary A. Live: more, 
53; Agnes E. Repplier, 52; M. G. Van Rens- 
selaer, 52; Kate Field, 51; Frances Fisber 
(Christian Reid), 49; Helen Gray Cone, 47; 
S. M. B. Piatt, 47; Elizabeth B. Custer, 37; 
Elizabeth B, Stoddard, 3L 


—The analysis of birth and residence is as 
follows: Birthplaces—(Mass.) Ward, Whitney, 
Larcom, M. A. Dodge, Wilkins, Guiney, 
Lamb, French, H. W. Preston, Livermore, 


Stoddard, 11; (N. Y.) Howe, M. M. Dedge, 
Foote, Sangster, Willard, Van Rensselaer, 


Cone, 7; (Conn.) Stowe, Cooke, Moulton, W ool- 


sey, 4; (Pa) Deland, M. J. Preston, Davis, 


Repplier, 4; (Maine) Jewett, Spofford, Teufel, 
3; (N. H.) Woolson, Thaxter, 2; (England) 





Burnett, Barr, 2; (Obio) Thomas, 1; (Tenn.) 
Murfree, 1; (Va.) Terhune, 1; (Mo) Field, 
1; (Ky.) Piatt, 1; (N. C) Fisher, 1; 
(Mich.) Custer, 1. Residences: (Mass.) Howe, 


Ward, Jewett, Deland, Whitney, Thaxter, 
Larcom, Spofford, Moulton, Wilkins, Guiney, 
Livermore, 12; (N. Y.) M. M. Dodge, Thomas, 
Barr, Sangster, Lamb, Terhune, Van Rensse- 
laer, Field, Cone, Custer, Stoddard, 11; (Eu- 
rope) Woolson, Teufel, H. W. Preston, 3; (D. C.) 
Burnett, M. A. 
Cooke, 2; (Pa.) Davis, Repplier, 2; (Miss) 
Piatt, Willard, 2; (Mo.) Murfree, 1; (Va.) M. 
J. Preston, 1; (lowa) French, 1; (R. L) Wool- 
sey, 1 ; (Idaho) Foote, 1 ; (La) Fisher, 1. 


—The attention which 
panacea for abolishing 


Dodge, 2; (Conn.) Stowe, 


Booth's 
poverty is receiving 
gives a timely flavor to Prof. A. G. Warner's 
excellent paper on ‘‘ Experiments in Behalf of 
the Unemployed,” in the last issue of the Har- 
vard Quarterly Journal of Economics. The 
Booth scheme is for the transportation of great 


** General” 


numbers of the city poor to agricultural colo 
nies, in the country or beyond sea, where they 
may have healthful work and the chance of 
independent support. The idea is not novel, 
but the actual experiment on a great scale 
would be, and it is therefore pertinent to ask 
what the smatler experiments of the sort have 
amounted to. Prof. Warner’s paper gives 
some attention tothe Provident Wood Yards 
which have been tried in some of our cities, but 
is chiefly concerned with the laborers’ colonies 
of Germany and Holland, The German experi 
ments have been tried on a considerable scale 
since 1882. There are twenty-one colonies, with 
accommedations for 2,500 laborers at a time; 
and a total of 36,000 persons have been admit- 
ted to them since the start. The inmates are 
given work, chiefly farm labor, and the object 
is to train them to become independent and 
self-supporting. The success has been of the 
most moderate sort. A few of the 
greduate into independence, but the majority 
continue to be what they were before—tramps. 
Indeed, a regular class of bummers has grown 
up ‘‘ who go from colony to colony, with brief 
periods of wandering freedom between dismis- 
sion from one and admission to the other.” A 
very large proportion of the colonists are ex- 
and Prof. Warner that the 
work of the colonies corresponds largely to 
that done by our Prisoners’ Aid Associations. 
The Dutch experiments have been of a dif- 
ferentsort. In the laborers’ colonies cf Holland, 
the poor are p'anted permanently on conside 
rable tracts of iand, and removed for good 
from the ordinary competitive struggle of life. 
After an apprenticeship as laborers on model 
farms, they are made tenants of small plots 
on easy terms, with an outfit given. The re 
sults are less unsatisfactory than those of the 
German scheme, for these manufactured farm- 
ers maintain themselves with at least an ap 
pearance of thrift. 
self-sustaining; the experiment 
which is in charge of a State aided associa- 


colonists 


convicts, notes 


But they are not entirely 
as a whole, 


tion, needs regular charitable support ; and, 
most striking of all, the number of colonists 


established tends to decline rather than in- 
crease, QOur own impression is that Prof. 
Warner gives a rather more favorable ac- 


count of the operations than the history of 
the Dutch experiment warrants; but at best 
the story does not inspire hope tha the colo- 
nizing scheme will prove the long-sought pa- 
nacea against poverty. 

—It would not be surprising if the success of 
the new systems of balloting suggested by the 
Australian law should give an impetus to an- 


mote source—the registration of titles Nor is 
it surprising that a movement in this direction 
Massachu 
that seems to quite 
of its The 


customary practice of recording deeds grows 


s beginning to make itsef felt in 


setts, a community be as 


progressive as any Sister States 


more and more cumbersome, and, after all, as 
Lord Cairns said, ‘lt only puts on a formal 
record all that multitude of deeds and convey- 


ances of the extent and complexity of which 


we have already so much reason to comp'ain,” 
Australian 


The principal merit of the system 


is declared by Sir Robert Torrens, its origina 


tor, to lie in the avoidance of ** the accumula 
tion of instruments with voluminous indexes” 
Under this system the landowner may, by 


proving his title before the registrar, obtain a 
certificate from the State that he is the owner in 


fee, and thereafter the land thus registered can 


not be conveved by deed The certilicate « i 
rates as a State warranty of title, being conclu 
sive evidence in any court, Salesand mortgages 
are conducted in much the same way that we 


now effect transfers of shares of stock In corpo 


rations, Whileit may be admitted that thissys 
tem is extremely simple and inexpensive, and 
that it gives great security of title, it should 
not be forgotten that a consilerable portion of 
the existing fabric of credit rests upon the law 
of hens upon real estate. Creditors will not te 
hasty in approving a law that will enable a 
man to convert his land into cash at an hour's 
notice; and ?t may be argued that a sound busi 
ness policy requires that some for i 
erty should exist which can be converted only 
atter such delay as will afford some oppor 
nity for creditors to secure their claims The 
matter of proving titles, too, in ano 

nity isa serious obstacia The subjec! ist 
plicated to be fully considered bere, but it can 
do no harm to suggest to the advocates of 
reform that they will promote their cause by a 
careful and even sympathetic consi leration of 


the objections that will be raised, even though 


many of these objections em 


selfish of position of vested 


interests 


ADAMS'S ADMINISTRATION OF MADI 
SON.—L 
History of the United States of America dur- 


‘ 

ing the First Administration ef James Madi- 
son. Kv Henry Adams. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Jvolg 180). 

Ir is no fault of Mr. Adams that the earlier 

history, at 


covers events prior to the 


portion of this least so much as 


leclaration of war 


with England in 1812, should be less interesting 
than his former volumes devoted to the Admi- 
nistration of Madison essen - 
tially a “closet statesman,” and as an execu 
tive officer and political leader he must be ac- 
cepted as a much less imposing figure than the 
of Monticello and Apostle of American 
Democracy. It must be confessed, 


Jefferson was 


Sage 
moreover, 
that the stream of our national life flowed over 
the flats and shallows of much helpless and 
of 
Madison’s first term down to the eventful day 
when, on the 18th of June, 1812, 


hopeless irresolution from the beginning 
the nation 
plunged into the tempests of an unknown sea— 
into a war of which nobody could foresee the 
consequences, 

A narrative history of the successive phases 
under which our diplomatic and political vacil- 
lations appear, disappear, and reappear in this 
long period, is likely to be tedious just in pro- 
portion to the minuteness and fidelity with 
which the story istold. The monotony of the 
British on our commerce, com- 
mitted under color of the Orders in Council, 


aggressions 





other reform originating from the same re- 





and the monotony of the similar aggressions 
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committed by Napoleon under color of his Im- 
perial Decrees, are exceeded only by the mo- 
notony of the counter-proceedings with which 
the Government of the United States vainly 
sought some way of escape from the devouring 
maw of one monster without rushing into the 
open ‘aws of the other—an alternative choice 
of evus which the nation was obliged to make, 
because it evidently was not equal to the task 
of grappling with both monsters at once. The 
legislation and the diplomacy of the country 
during the whole epoch were involved in a 
mesh of uncertainties, and presented a painful 
object-lesson in confirmation of that fine saying 
of Bacon, that “truth emerges sooner from 

. error than from confusion.” The country for 
long and weary years had not enough of pith 
or purpose to venture on the hazards of any 
affirmative policy, lest haply that policy should 
prove to te a blunder, and so continued to 
flounder in a slough of despond without the 
courage todraw resolution from its desryair, 
and without seeking to find correctives for its 
imbecility in the possible mistakes of positive 
action in any given direction. The Govern- 
ment rested in a practical state of unmasterly 
inactivity, or rather, we should say, in a state 
of diplomatic and political see-saw as it librat- 
ed between the English Cabinet and the French 
Emperor. If this libration was not the greatest 
mistake of all, it was at least likely to be re- 
garded as the mark and sign of a discretion 
which transcended valor, In England and 
France it was sneeringly charged that the 
United States was shielding itself behind the 
coward’s insensibility to insult. 

Mr. Adams gives us a very exact description 
of all these perplexities during the period when 
the mere the medley of our polities changed, 
** the more it was the same thing,” to use the 
oft-quoted phrase of the French wit. Thediffi- 
culties of the situation are naturally reflected 
in the difficulties of the literary art which is 
called to hold up its mirror to these dissolving 
views, But for this reason Mr, Adams does 
not shirk the duty of the faithful historian as 
he discloses to us the subsidence of faction at 
the beginning of Madison’s Administration; 
the briet alienation from France which, in 
1809, was for a time so full of promise to the 
Federalists, and which created for Madison a 
popularity as transient as it was delusive; the 
seeming concessions of Canning, as he trod 
with uncertain steps ‘among the slippery and 
ill-balanced stepping-stones” of the British via 
mala; the ill-omened arrangement of Erskine, 
concerted in neglect of his instructions, with 
its consequent disivowal by the British Gov- 
ernment; the brief diplomatic career of ‘*Co- 
penhagen” Jackson, brought to such a drama- 
tic close by an insolence which had at least the 
merit of being in keeping with his instructions; 
the triumph of Napoleon as, fresh from the 
bloody field of Wagram, and with his foot on 
the neck of Austria, he launched the Decree of 
Vienna, which sequestered at will every Ame- 
rican ship that came within his military con- 
trol, At this stage of Mr. Adams's narrative 
we are landed in the heart of the plot which 
awaits its slow dénouement iu the subsequent 
pages of this history. 

It was universally felt in the United States, 
at least among the Republicans, that the dis- 
avowal of Erskine’s arrangement “ had capped 
the climax of British atrocity.” But now it 
was that the insolence of Napoleon came to put 
a fresh affront on the honor and rights of the 
nation, Yet the dcuble-headed aggression did 
but set in stronger relief the executive weak- 
ness and the legislative impotence which it 
served to explain, Without were fightings 
and within were fears; for Madison’s Cabi- 





net had been handicapped from the beginning 
with the incapacity of Robert Smith, the Sec- 
retary of State, while the anti-Gallatin fac- 
tion, in the Senate and press, was working at 
perpetual cross-purposes with the Administra- 
tion it professed to support on the lines of a 
Republicanism more Republican than that of 
Madison himself, 

Mr. Adains does not blink the difficulties of 
the situation created for Madison by causes 
beyond his control, but evidently thinks that 
the evil of the situation was intensified by 
Madison’s incapacity to deal with the duties 
and trials of executive administration. Every- 
body will admit, as has been already implied, 
that Madison is seen at his best in the mild wis- 
dom with which he always sought to arbitrate 
among interfering claims of opinion or inclina- 
tion in the forum of civil debate, rather than 
in the high and quick resolve which plucks 
the flower safety from the nettle danger. 
But, after all due allowance made for the de- 
fects of his qualities, the average reader will 
sometimes wish that the historian could have 
looked with as much complacency on the 
bright side as on the ‘tseamy side” of the cha- 
racter and conduct here described, 

At the threshold of the story it is charged 
that Madison, in his inaugural address, made 
use of conventional speech in order to conceal, 
rather than reveal, his thoughts; that ‘‘ the 
resemblance between him and a cardinal” was 
not imaginary, because he could bide his time in 
supplanting a friend who was in his way; that 
if his fame as a statesman should rest on what 
he wrote as President, he would be thought 
‘* among the dullest of men ”; that he bad ‘‘ a 
feminine faculty for pressing a delicate point” 
in matters of controversy; that the ‘* unfail- 
ing note of his mind was irritability without 
passion” ; that be was ‘‘ always treated by 
his associates with a shade of contempt asa 
closet politician,” and ‘‘ paid surprisingly little 
regard to rules of consistency or caution”; 
that, though ‘‘ doubtless a man of veracity,” 
he risked statements in the matter of the alleg- 
ed revocation of the French decrees in 1810 
which he had every reason to believe were fal 
lacious, and which he continued to reaffirm 
after everybody in England had detected their 
falsity, and after everybody in America who 
was willing to confess the truth could but 
“laugh in his face” for the pertinacity with 
which he clung to the French legend. Such 
‘* pertinacity ” was entirely in keeping with 
Madison’s character as portrayed by Mr. 
Adams. He says that Madison, though never 
carried away by bursts of passion, ‘‘ was fret- 
ful rather than vehement, pertinacious rather 
than resolute.” It is admitted that this perti- 
nacity sometimes served him a good turn, as 
when, for instance, it caused ‘* the pliable na- 
ture of Monroe” to succumb to executive dic- 
tation soon after that statesman entered the 
Cabinet of Madison with views very different 
from those he was made to support. 

As to the much-mooted topic of the alleged 
revocation of the Frenck Decrees in 1810, on 
which the whole policy of the Administration 
was subsequently made to hinge, we do not 
purpose to hackle anew the well-beaten: straw 
which Mr. Adams passes through the sharp 
teeth of his threshing machine, That straw 
was beaten with a thousand flails on the thresh- 
ing-floors of English and American diplomacy 
at the period in question, It is not necessary 
to inquire what Napoleon really meant to say 
when he directed the Duc de Cadore to ac- 
quaint Armstrong, the Minister of the United 
States, on the 5th of August, 1810, with the 
following intelligence: ‘‘I am authorized to 
declare to you that the Decrees of Berlin and 





Milan are revoked, and that, after November 
1, they will cease to have effect—bien entendu 
qu’en conséquence de cette déclaration les 
Anglais révoqueront leurs Arréts du Conseil, 
et renonceront aux nouveaux )rincipes de 
blocus qu’ils ont voulu établir; ou bien que les 
Etats-Unis, conformément & l’acte que vous 
venez de communiquer, feront respecter leurs 
droits par les Anglais,” 

Whether this latter clause, which we have 
preferred to cite in the French original rather 
than in Mr. Adams’s translation, was meant to 
signify a “condition precedent” or a ‘‘ condi- 
tion subsequent”; whether the revocation of 
the French Decrees, declared to be actual in 
the first clause, iniposed at once an obligation 
on the English Government to recall its Orders 
in Council, since the latter were ‘‘retaliatory” 
on the former; or whether that Government 
might properly wait till the lst of November 
to see if the Decrees would really cease to have 
effect at that date—that is, whether the inter- 
val between August 5 and the Ist of Novem- 
ber was meant to serve as a locus penitentia 
for France and England, while serving as a 
stumbling-block for the United States—all 
these are questions which, for the nicety of 
their terms, may be said to rival the famous 
distinctions between the question de fait and 
the question de droit which once figured so 
largely in the controversy waged between 
Jesuits and Jansenists over the ‘ Augustinus’ 
as it was, and the ‘ Augustinus’ as it was un- 
derstood in the Monastery of Port Royal. Mr. 
Adams, we observe, omits to mention that 
the disputed clause, in the shape given to it by 
the Duc de Cadore, differs in phraseology from 
the minute of the note as preserved in the 
‘ Correspondance de Napoléon L.,’ at the open- 
ing part of its twenty-first volume, and differs 
in a way which would have made it impossi- 
ble for Madison to commit the mistranslation 
ascribed to him. 

It is not difficult to perceive the sense in 
which Cadore’s words were understood by 
Armstrong in Paris, by Pinkney, our Minister, 
in London, and by Madison in Washington. 
And it is not dificult to perceive that the 
words were, on their face, susceptible of the 
meaning given to them by the American 
authorities, and that Madison may have been 
honest, if over-credulous, in presuming that 
the words were meant to signify what they im- 
ported instead of being a trap set for him by 
the French Emperor. It is true that, in ao- 
cepting the words as an immediate and pros- 
pective revocation of the Decrees, and in 
promptly acting upon that understanding, he 
pierced himself through with many sorrows, 
and was betrayed into a diplomatic position 
which he felt to be most uncomfortable, and 
which was made doubly urcomfortable by the 
slings aud arrows of the Federalists. In his 
judgment on the case, Mr. Adams sides in these 
volumes with the Federalists and the British 
Cabinet ; but in his excellent ‘ Life of Gallatin’ 
we understand him to be Jess censorious on the 
same showing of facts. In that Life he says (p. 
461) that ‘‘the diplomatic mistake [made by Mad- 
ison] did not affect the essential merits of tbe 
case, and the factiousness of Congress merely 
prevented the possibility of a peaceful solution 
{of pending questions with Engiand]. Neither 
the one nor the other offers the smallest evi- 
dence of inconsistency in Mr, Madison or in 
his Cabinet.” 

The duplicity of Napoleon in the premises 
cannot be overstated. In close connection 
with the foregoing statement in his Gallatin 
biography, Mr. Adams remarks that while 
‘there is reason to regret that Mr. Madison 
should have made himself so eagerly the dupe 
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of Napoleon,” yet it s‘ill remains to say that 
‘*the good faith of the American Government 
cannot be called in question.” Cobbett, we 
know, wrote from bis Newgate prison a frank 
defence of the American position in this mat- 
ter, though it is not cited by Mr. Adams. The 
best exposition of the American contention is 
undoubtedly that found in the despatch of 
Pinkney to Lord Wellesley under date of De- 
cember 10, 1810. For nice analysis of docu- 
mentary evidence that paper has rarely been 
surpassed. Mr. Adams finds the argument of 
Pinkney ‘‘ not easy to understand.” We bhave 
read it, and find it quite intel igible, We find 
no paradox in Pinkney’s logic, and therefore 
cannot concur with Mr, Adams's suggestion 
that the American diplomatist thought his ar- 
guiment would produce the stronger impre:- 
sion the more paradoxical it was. As _ his 
ground for this suggestion, the author says 
that in 15810 ‘*centuries of study at Oxford 
and Edinburgh, and generations devoted to the 
logic or rhetoric of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quin- 
tilian, had left the most educated classes of 
Great Britain still in the stage of culture 
where reasoning, in order to convince, must 
cease to be reasonable.” We know that the 
study of Greek and Latin has been held re- 
sponsible for much mischief, but we had not 
supposed that the case was quite so bad as Mr, 
Adams hints. 

In assessing the measure of blame that should 
be visited on the Government of the United 
States for its vacillations in the critical matter 
of declaring war against England in 1812, it 
seems to us that Mr. Adamsis both more hap- 
py and more just in the judgment he pro- 
nounces under this bead in the same Life of 
Gallatin to which we have already referred. 
He there says that Madison had been ready in 
1808-9 ‘* to throw forward the flag of the coun- 
try,” if only he could be assured that ‘tthe 
people would press onward to defend it.” 
‘‘ He had urged measures almost equivalent to 
war,” adds Mr. Adams, ‘tin every following 
session, so far as Congress would allow him to 
It is not to be denied that b's par- 
ty was far behind him, and that as a conse- 
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quence the whole foreign policy from Febru- 
ary, 1800, to June, 1812, was one long series of 
blunders and misfortunes” (‘Life of Galla- 
tin,’ pp. 460-461). 1f here the blame is properly 
assessed, it is also properly laid at the door of 
public sentiment. If even the Republican par- 
ty was not ready for war, what shall be said of 
the Federalists, who, when the war came, were 
well-nigh ready to take sides, argumentatively 
at least, with the public enemy? As early as 
1809 the Governor of Connecticut, when asked 
to assist with the State militia in the enforce- 
ment of the embargo, had declined a compliance 
with the request, because the Embargo Act 
‘‘interfered with the State scvereignties,” 
while the Legislature of the State atlirmed it 
to be the duty of the State authorities ‘‘to watch 
over the powers not delegated to the United 
States, but reserved to the States respec! ively 
or to the people.” 


London Street Arabs, 
Cassell & Co. 1890, 


By Mrs. H, M, Stanley. 


Mrs. Henry M. STANLEY'S graceful little book, 
consisting of a dozen pages of introduction and 
about two-score of wood-engravings from her 
drawings, all preceded by a portrait of herself, 
falls in very bappily with the spirit of her hus- 
band’s more extensive work. It proves that 
Mrs, Stanley also is in ber own way an ad- 
venturous and persistent explorer of phases of 
life almost as unknown and as dark as those in 
“ darkest Africa ” itself. 





Mrs. Stanley, under her maiden name of 
Dorothy Tennant, has long been well known to 
many circles of s¢ ciety on account of ber seve- 
ral gifts and graces. She was at once recog- 
nized as the original of one of Sir John Millais’s 
most popu'ar pictures, called *‘ Yes or No?” 
with which almost every one is familiar 
through engravings. Her beauty was also 
celebrated on canvas by the eminent painter 
of so many of England’s famous men, Mr. G 
F. Watts, 
tion Miss Tennant earned for herself by her 


But her best title to lasting reputa- 


faithful and touching delineations in oi! of the 


manners and habits of the little waifs and 





strays of stonv L deserts H to 
however, only the f e few w nt 
the London picture exhibitions ha 
to make acquaintance with Mrs. Sta l 
trayal of ret Arab | I : asa 
therefore, to w rst v ft hers 
in book form, and doubly pleasant to be let by 


ber into the method andl secret of ber work 


The secret of her success is, alter ail, no other 





than the time-honored f pa lesry 
Ibe best recipe she knows, for instance, for 
learning to draw babies is, she tells her readers, 
‘to go out for a walk, determined liut vou 


eyes to everything but babies. For balf an 
hour study the average of babies’ arms; then 
take the average of mouths and noses—the 
way their pinafores get huddled u the wav 
their socks run down into their heavy iitt 

laced boots, ete., ete.’ To coax a small raga 
mutlin as model into a studio requires, accord 
ing to Mrs. Stanley, a large expenditure of 
‘time, eloquence, and sixpences.” The ra 


muffin is shy about venturing into unfamilis 





precincts, and is besides an excitement-loving 
elf, so that after he is caught he must, 
to be kept, be wellentertained. Mrs, Stanley's 
piano grew prematurely old under the thump- 
ing fore-fingers of ragamuflins whom she was 
successively foreed to teach how to strum 
‘**God Save Our Gracious Queen.” She may 


te pardoned fer vigorously denyin 





surely 
that her piano could play any other 
sides 

ln return for her pains, Mrs. Stanley 
only finds that ** the more you look the better 
you draw,” but also that 


‘the little model always interests or amuses 














you. He tells you true stores and makes 
observations; he confides in you and wishes to 
please you; so tha eraw evout your- 
self attached to Tommy Jones, or Freddy Seott, 
and you contide in Aim, and « » cons him, 
his opinion of your work betng by : ins 
to be despised, since he freque: ly Improves the 
picture by suggesting modificat sin the atti- 
tudes 

The drawings which form tl ief part of 
this delightful little volum>, are execu'edin an 
admirable spirit of realism. Only ver 4 
sionally does a touch of sentimentalism give a 
more ¢ itiona ara sk 
bas a hackneyed vein of pathos been indulged, 
the latter prir ly in the case of aia 
eyed little musician who gazes hungrilv and 
Cespairingly into a cheap eating-bouse window 


we hope it Is not without intention that the 


man in the background is in the a ft putting 





a hand into his kK 4 w re 
appears on anoth a s te garret 
irving to warm fort a sma Sisie 

But as a whole the pictures are full of origi 
nality Che street Arab leaps and piays on 
Mrs. Stanley’s pages with an case and al andon 


to be seen nowhere else off the pavement which 


is at once Dis nursery, his scl iT TH, and his 


He is 


playground. th li 
tion and animal spirits Mrs. Stanley knows 





every turn of his head, every line of his supple 


little body. Nor is it to be supposed that it is 


t 
] 


y the male Arab of the street who here finds 


Or 





bimself perpetuated in black and white. The 
bare-legged, shock-headed little girl is to be 
seen sharing with her brother in the delights of 


the kerbstone. More often, it is to be noted, 
she exbibits signs of thoughtfulness bevond her 
Years, gazing refloctively at the babw she 

minding, or pinning a shawl closely about the 


lead of a shred cf hamanity still smaller than 








berself. Sometimes, however, she throws het 
self with all her soul into the unexp. i 
chan a hilarious dance ‘ 
tuneo 
Phe « t done his work . 
as’ bav® | Ww ed a 
ierit f res erves } t ~ 
“ iteve v ‘ . r 
Ww ians N t 
N 
ime ava } t 
i ‘ i * A 
Waik sy t 
t ‘ t 
Mr sia ‘ 
ragan ? sra ‘ sual, t N 
{ y i sv \ t ‘ 
nateis nt ‘ 
I Lea i} ‘ ts S 
of Na \ 1 s .\ ‘ I 
trated bv t ( 
+ 1 i. ts i 4 . 
i 8 ‘. 7 i es A \ 
Liustra'ed vy i l 1 ~ 
I erts | 3 x0 
THESE twe v youn Vv at c.is 
nt | clish na re t it s " 
our American desce ants of 7 ‘ ‘ 
accustomed us by being wholly . 
ny meditative sira any sophis ati f 
the intelle an Virpusion s ~ 
Ness the rua s ney t s 
lirect in their thod, and s v a \ 
c it s $s and ¢ & OV 
i ve Ala w i Uas Se 1 
Ss a i isis { { i i 
riv and te inges ofa } 
4 sea " . ave their 2 
deed, Mr ‘ ‘ 4 ~ ve Sheims the read 
ersa bv t i fm eta 
‘ e Vis w e! rds, a i 
neve ea » at the air is Ww 
" e skv is swa vs fi zy and 
I ve Rllit s attt * perpetua ail 
t a » 18 aS nstant wit eact f his « at 
ters : i t s w“ a ‘ his mornings 
Phis abt etail and unceasing fresh 
ness pieasure inl makes the books tlie 
ed r 2 tous Teading ihe sketches 
were originaliy written for the Daily News 
aradtl < \ a unity ea bY ‘ which 


hev lack when strung together. The reader, 
unfortunate affectation 
of rhythmical sentences and the recurrence of 
paragraphs so short as to make the page re 


With these 


wever, our criticism ends; in 


t chapters of bill:eal verses, 
drawbacks, bh: 
the substance of the work is an immense in- 
wild-nature, and 


this is given with so true a love of the living 


rmation about 


bhings, and so fine an eye for landscape, and 


~ 


sides withso much real poetical feeling, that 
the books are treasure-trove to the initiated. 
*Idyils of the 


Field,’ is more definite and ordered and more 


The newest of the volumes, 
localized, the Devon coast taking in it the 
Norfolk Broads bold in the first; 
Birds 
are the principal subject, and after them the 
seacoast, and morning and evening. If any 
one would know the elements of beauty in the 


and once the story leaps to Germany. 
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foggy island, he cannot do better than seek an 
introduction through these sketches; but he 
must have something of the poet’s soul. 





Over the Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890, 


THE literary recreations of Dr, Holmes in his 
aze keep the old lines in which he pleased an 
earlier generation of readers, and he is still 
mainly the poet and the talker. The present 
volume follows, as paturally as the years them- 
selves, its predecessors, with a full circle 
about the table whose conversations found 
nearly forty years ago so fortunate a re- 
porter, and whose occasional poems were re- 
ceived with a general welcome. Those who 
were most attracted by the earlier books of the 
Autocrat in his various changes of character, 
have no doubt already made acquaintance 
with these last papers, to which we have re- 
ferred as they appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, and have found in them the same discur- 
siveness, happy sayings, and acute remarks, 
mingled with the new reminiscent flavor which 
is a marked trait of Dr. Holmes’s Jater writ- 
ings. There is the same slight thread of a story 
serving to bind into scmething like continuity 
the fragments of essay and discussion; and 
none of the old leading interests—the physi- 
cian’s, the poet’s, the quasi-theologian’s—are 
missed from the pages. The sign of the new 
age is occasionally stamped on the topic, as in 
the paper on the delights of a socialistic and 
altogether equal state of life on a neighboring 
planet; but the treatment is that of which the 
success had already been assured. Of the new 
poems none is likely to be remembered longer 


| 








than the ‘‘ Broomstick Train,” in which the 
reader recognizes the peculiar characteristics 
of the author’s muse, and sees that it was writ- 
ten witb real interest and remarkable vivacity 
of mind, 

In the book, it is fell, Dr. Holmes means 
rather to greet his old readers, and to keep 
companionship with them to the end, than to 
appeal to the tastes and hearts of the new 
generation; and this feeling is enhanced by the 
intimacy with which he opens himself to the 
sympathies uf his audience. Nor does he now 
lay down the pen, but promises to continue his 
occasional observations, sure cf a welcome 
which does not wear out. 
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** Every child in America should have them.’’—New 
England Journal of Education. 


** The * Young Folks’ Cyclopradia’ should be in everv 
—- library.’’—From a Report of the Connecticut 
rd of Education. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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’—Literary World, 
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27 and 29 West 23d St. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LORNA DOONE. A Romance of Exmoor. By 
R. D. BLACKMORE, author of ‘Cradock 
Nowell,’ ete. Author.zed American issue; 
with new preface specialy written by the 
author tor this edition, The Exmoor Edition, 
3 vols., 16mo, $3.75, 

*This ‘Lorna’ visits you not by force of savage 
ravishers but under escort of gentle men, fair knights 
of the order of Copyrignt. ¢ndif you a-k her how it 
is— when 80 maby vetter tales are told, aud die upon 
the fitful wind—:hat her simple story scill ha. life and 
buvyancy on the lips of men, she answers not, but 
drops her eyes, and wonders more than you do,’’— 
Extract from author's pre/ace. 


THE STORY OF SWITZERLAND. By R, 
SrEAD aud Mrs. ARNOLD Hua (No. XXXL 
in the Nations Series.) 12mo0, cloth, $1.50; 


half leather, gilt top, $1.75, 


‘*The narrative runs easily and pleasantly along, 
and, both from the natureof iis subject matter and 
its treatment, the volume 1- one of the most interest 
ing in the series to which it teiongs.’’—London 
Graphtec, 


FRA LIPPO LIPPI. A Romance of Florence 


in the 15th Century. By MARGARET VERE 
FARRINGTON. With 14 full-page illustrations 
in photogravure. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$2.50. 

A YOUNG MACEDONIAN IN THE ARMY 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By the 
Kev, ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A., author of 
‘To the Lions,’ etc., ete. I2mo, cloth, with 


sixteen illustrations, printed in colors, $1.25, 
Nearly ready. 


“ The historical characters, as well as the imaginary 
personages of the story, are brought be. ore us with all 
the skili of a scholar who is perfectly familiar with 
the age and l.terature of the period with which he 
deals.’’— London Spectator. 


GILBERT ELGAR’'S SON. By Harriet E. 
DAVIs. A charmingly written story of Quaker 
Life in Maryiand, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ The heroine, Robin Elgar, who is at once daughter 
and ‘son’ of the Quaker owner of Airlie farm in Mary- 
land, wins uvon the naman * from the opening of the 
tale to the close, . The pic. ures of Quaker life 
in Maryland are Dai nted with ioving touches and the 
book is one to be enjoyed by readers who do not de- 


mand sensational incidents.’’—/‘lain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, 
LITTLE VENICE, AND OTHER STORIES, 


By Grace DENIO LITCHFIELD, author 
Hard Won Victory,’ ete., ete. 16mo, 
frontispiece, 75 cents. 


ofA 
with 


** These stories are all marked by a gracefulness of 
style, a strength oi trea ment, and a certain freshness 
in character and situation, that make them particu- 
larly pleasant reading. ’’—Boston Times, 


AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 
A revised and en.arged edition of * Insect 
Lives.’ By JULIA P. BALLARD, author of 
‘Building Stories,’ ete. Smal 8ve, Cloth, 
$i.59, 


** The book is one of abounding and abiding interest, 
both in its matter and in its i\iterary manner. It is 
copiously and exquisitely illustrated, and though ob- 
Viously written for tne entertainment and instruction 
of youth, is attractive to young and old alike.’’—Bos 
ton Gazette. 

THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA, 
By CHas. 8. NEWHALL. With an Introductory 
Note by Nath. L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D., of 
Columia Co.lege, With illustrations made 
from tracings of the leaves of the various trees. 
8vo, Cloth, extra, $2.50. 

‘‘There has long been creat need of just such a 
work. and it has at last been metin this handsome 


volume in a most satisfactory manner. It isa book 
} sec should be found iu every library.—Christian at 


A MANUAL OF ARCH.BOLOGY 
an Introduction to Ezyptian, Oriental, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Art. By TAaLFourD 
Ey, Member of the Counc.lof ihe Society tor 
the Promotion of Helienic Studies, With 114 
illustrations. Svo, $2.00, 


Containing 


*.* List of illustrated books for young people, cata- 
logue of holiday publications, Catalogue No. ? of Old 
and Rare English Books, and prospectus of the Nation 
Series sent on application. 
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WIDOW GUTHRIE: A Novel. 


By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Iiiustrated by E. W. Kewanee 
12mo, Boundin cloth, $1.50, 

"It is understood that C8 Johnston reg 


‘Widow Guthrie’ as his strongest work.’ 


one 





{n this charming picture of | gris 
of sixty yeurs ago, Colonel Jol vs 
mastery of effects and a px vClE 
drawing which will surprise even his adm orers 
No other writer bas en equal knowledge of t 
phases of American life which he de ites witt 
such fidelity, force, and devightftul humor. 


A Charmi ne Autohi gra; 


THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 
By JULES BRETON. 
With Portrait. 
Transiated by Mrs. MARY J. SERRANO. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
*The Lifeo an Artist’ isa work of much px 
sonal cParm and interest, written with 
apsence of reserve, It contains recollee : 
the Barbizon painters and others of worid-wid 
reputation, 
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Edited by WiLLIAM T, nie A.M., LL.D. 
Commissioner of Education. 

VOL. XVI. 

HIGHER EDUCATION OF WO 
MEN IN EUROPE. 

By HELENE LANGE. 

Translated by L. R. Kuem™M, Ph.D, 
J2mo. Ciotb, $1.00, 


The author, Miss Helene Lange, is the Dire 


tress of the Victoria Lyceum for Y gL $ 
Berlin, and one of the most distinguis ‘ 5 
in Germany. The book is written 

style, and one may see reflected in it ew 
history of the movement of the higher edu 

of women in all countries from the begi 

Dr. L. R. Klemm, the translator, ad 
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ment in the United States. 
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By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, M.A. 








I2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Only authorized edition of the work aa rewritte 
tn 1590, 
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. HILL 
Pm a plucky country boy made his was 
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thor'’s stories. | 
I | 
KING TOM AND THE RUN AWAYS. | 
= Lovis PENDUETON. Illustrated t E. 
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aa strange exper'en f tw ys 
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Each volume bound ia cloth, with st ly } 
signed uniform cover, Svo. Prce, 7 rol. | 
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LITTLE JARVIS. By Motiy Exutot 
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Children’s Literature. 





WHAT “ST, NICHOLAS” HAS DONE FOR 


GIRLS AND BOYS, 





~~ 1 HE old St. Nicholas 
; tlily tossed bags of 
gold into poor wi- 
dows’ houses, and 
thenranaway. His 
modern namesake 
| has been sending, 
for nearly twenty 
years, by the post- 
| man, toallchildren 
. within his reach, 
that which ought to give more lasting happi- 
ness and benefit than the money-bags which 
the older saint dropped in at the window. 

The St. Nicholas Magazine is a fine flower of 
the nineteenth century. For childhood, as we 
understand it, isa recent discovery. The world 
had neither books, pictures, nor other imple- 
ments of happiness suited to child-nature until 
our own time. What a step from the rude 
horn-books and incomprehensible catechismns 
to the pictures and stories of this day, in which 
the best literary ability, the highest artistic 
skill, the ablest and most experienced editing, 
the largest publishing enterprise, and the fine-t 
mechanical appliances, are all enlisted and 
combined to rejoice and enlighten children! 

















RECREATIONS, 


” said the 


“* The first work of a child is play, 
great teacher, Fiederick Frocbel. He who will 
lead children rightly must know how to win 
and hold a child’s sympathy by entering into 
his play, and this St. Nicholvs bas done in 
many ways. On the side of honest sympathy 
with the spirits and pursuits of young } eople, 
there are descriptions of home amusements of 
various kinds, plays for parlor or school repre- 
sentation, drills and healthful exercises for 
both girls and boys, indoor games, funny pic- 
tures, the famous ‘* Brownies,” the never-to be- 
forgotten jingles, and the riddles, the rebuses, 
the charades, the what-nots of elaborate en- 
tanglement that have called forth the ingenuity 
of puzzle-makers, old as well as young. 


TIMELY ARTICLES, 


Whatever subject comes up, St. Nicholas 
tries to give its young readers a good under- 
standing of it while it is fresh in the public 
mind, This can best be demonstrated by not- 
ing a few of the many timely sul jects that the 
magazine has treated in its pages. Coast- 
guard service, or life-saving on the coast, the 
work of coastguards in aiding ships and secur- 
ing cargoes that have gone ashore, the use of 
light-houses and light-ships, cable telegraphy, 
the method of stopping cars by a vacuum- 
brake, the mavagement of the city fire depart- 
ment, the ure of turret-ships, torpedoes, torpe- 
do-boats in war, the telephone, the minting of 
money, the foretelling of the weather, the 
electric light, the making of pottery, the cable 
railway, the elevated railrcads, the transport 
ation of the obelisk, the work of the war-cor 
respondent, modern harbor-defences, the mak- 
ing of steel ordnance, Stanley and his explor 
ing achievements, are examples of many pa- 
peis that have been printed on subjects of im- 
mediate interest at the time, 


SERIAL STORIES. 


The stories of St. Nicholas, long ones and 
short ones, are too widely known to require any 














description here. They have taken the widest 
range, and appealed to the most diverse tastes, 
but it has been the special aim of St. Nicholas 
from the start to supplant unhealthful litera- 
ture with stories of a living and healthful in- 
terest, uncontaminated and invigorating as 
the open air of heaven, There have been 
among the serials in the pages of St. Nicho- 
las some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for chil- 
dren, and Mrs. Dodge’s ** Donald and Dorothy”; 
stories of breezy adventure and boyish iife, by 
J. T. Trowbridge; such pictures of frontier 
life and base-ball adventure as Noah Brooks's 
‘““The Boy Emigrants” and ‘The Fairport 
Nine”; tales of remote lands, by Bayard Tay- 
lor; Frank R. Stockton’s ‘‘A Jolly Fellowship” 
and “*What Might Have Been Expected”; 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s ‘‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” her most famous juvenile story, 
and her other stories, ‘*Sara Crewe” and ‘“‘ Lit- 
tle St. Elizabeth.” Many of the St. Nicholas 
stories have passed into juvenile literature as 





A BENATE PAGE. 
From * The Routine of the Republic,” tn St. Nicholas, 


classics, It is not too much to say that almost 
every notable voung people’s story produced in 
America now first seeks the light in the pages 
of St. Nicholas, 


‘“*sT. NICHOLAS” AS AN EDUCATOR, 


Put a boy to studying geography, and he 
gets a vague idea that Greenland is 4 green 
spot on the upper part of his map. But let 
him read Dr. Hayes’s ‘‘ Adventures on an 
Iceberg,” and the arctic land, as by a touch of 
magic, becomes a real country. All the dry 
facts in the schoolbooks about the “chief pro- 
ducts” and ‘principal seaports” of Japan 
will never make that land of dainty decora- 
tion balf so real as will the article in Volume 
VI., entitled ‘*The Blossom-Boy of Tokio,” 
with its thirty-seven illustrations, Kut there 
i: not one of the numbers of the magazine that 
does not stir the curiosity, inform the memory, 
stimulate thought, and enlarge the range of 
the imagination. One of the ingenious me- 
thods used by the magazine to excite interest 
in scientific study was the Agassiz Association 
—the most successful society of young peo)le 
ever organized for scientific purposes, which 
was originally founded by St. Nicholas, 





St. Nicholas, in short, fulfils the modern ideal 
of an educator—reaching and moving the 
whole intellectual and moral nature of a child, 


ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE, 


“Sr. NicHoLas” would be a great benefac- 
tor it it did nothin: but prececupy the ground, 
and so crowd out the ill weeds of noxious 
books and papers, which are sure to find their 
way where the attention is not engaged and 
the taste elevated by better reading. The 
great antidote to frivolity is mental occupa- 
tion—and this antidote a juvenile magazine of 
the highest grade affords, But St. Nicholas 
does far more than this: to hundreds of thou- 
sands it is a teacher of religion—not in cold, 
dogmatic form, not in any sectarian sense, 
But it teaches what a great orator once called 
“applied Christianity’—the principles of reli- 
gion as they are a; plied to ordinary life. Un- 
se) fisbness, faithfulness, courage, truthfulness 
—these things are taught ina hundred ways 
by stories, poems, and precepts. And these 
are the very core of true religion applied to 
the life. What a ga'axy of eminent men and 
women has St. Nicholas, by some hook or crook, 
beguiled into writing for its lucky children ! 
It would be easier to tell the few writers of 
note who have not contributed than to recite 
the list of those who have. 


THE PICTURES. 


So much has been said of the charming 
illustrations of St. Nicholas, they have been so 
often and so highly praised, they have brought 
warm words of commendation from high au- 
thoritiesin England as well as in America—that 
we should run the risk of becoming tedious if 
we enlarged upon them and their rare educa- 
tional, refining i: fluence. Tho» leading paper 
of Edinburgh pronounces the illustrations ‘* in- 
finitely superior” to anything produced in 
juvenile publications in Great Britain. The 
London Spectator calls St Nicholas ‘‘ the best 
of all children’s magazines,” and ‘*‘ The Thun- 
derer,” the London Times itself, pronounced 
St. Nicholas superior to anything of its kind in 
England, and said that its ‘* pictures are often 
works of real art, not only as engravings, but 
as compositions of original design.” 


IN CONCLUSION, 


Of the success of the magazine it is not 
neediul to speak. Eminent persons have sub- 
scribed for the benefit of those not able to pay 
for it, for the sake of its educating influence, 
The Ames family subscribe yearly for two bun- 
dred copies for the children of the employees 
in their works at North Easton, Mass, In the 
third largest public library in America, more 
than three thousand people read St. Nicholas 
every month, 

When the magazine began, Charles Dudley 
Warner said: ‘‘If the children don’t like it, I 
think it is time to begin to change the kind of 
children in this country.” Well, the children 
do like if, but, all the same, St. Nicholas has 
changed the kind of chidren. It cannot be 
that multitudes of them should see such pic- 
tures and read such s'ories and poems withont 
being better, more thoughtful, more refined, 
and in many ways another kind of children 
than those who have gone before them. Sé. 
Nicholas has a great list of attractive features 
for the coming year; it will be ‘* better than 
ever,” the editors say, but just how they are 
going to manage it is a puzzle. The price is 
$3.00 a year, and the publishers, The Century 
Company, 33 East Seventeenth Street, New 
York, will be glad to send a recent back num- 
ber, without charge, to any reader of this arti- 
cle who is unfamiliar with St. Nicholas, 























































